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HE chief engineer dropped his cards 
and nodded to the German. “We 
can’t deny,” said he. “that some of 
’em are lubbers with dirty politics 
behind ’em, and mayge some of ’em are 
willing to reach for a dollar iying handy. 
But you can’t say it’s a fault confined 
entirely to Americans. Furthermore, 
there are consuls on this coast that do 
credit even to the States.” 
“How about the shooting of General 
Barrundia on one of your Mail boats?” 
“That’s one side of the question,” in- 
terposed another. “There are plenty of 
decent fellows among the Americans.” 
“Surely, surely,” assented the German 
pacifically. “For instance you have 
French of Mapala. Straight as a string, 
honest as a Chinaman. But he is on this 
coast so long that we forget. He’s a 
rabid American, but he doesn’t smell 
of the Yankee sojl so strongly as some 
of you.” 
“He hasn’t been home since ’67,” re- 
marked the captain. 








“So long?” asked a young man from the 
cerner. “Rather unusual, isn’t it, for a 
good American not to go home occa- 
sionally?” 

The chief engineer growled in his 
beard, and took his gaunt form out of the 
smoking room. The last speaker re- 
peated his question to the captain, add- 
ing, “I thought all the consuls were ex- 
pected to go home every so often.” 

“They get sent home or cailed home 
every so often,” replied the captain, with 
a smile, “but I guess if a man likes the 
climate and can keep his position it rests 
with him how often he goes home.” 

They turned again to their cards and 
talked dully in the stifling heat. The 
young man whose questions had met such 
meagre response left them for the deck 
and stared at the sky. Seaward blazed 
the Southern Cross above a bank of haze 
which ran continuously around the hori- 
zon till it blended with the shadows of 
the Central American coast. About the 
ship the ocean lay in gentle plains glow- 
ing here and there into milky phosphor- 
escence. Above and below every sound 
was asleep except the drowsy breathing 
of the engines and the occasional whisper 
of a lapping wave. For the young man, 
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John Mason, his few years were multi- 
plied into very many, and he felt driv- 
ing in his blood the abundant South; at 
this moment things of great value that 
he earnestly desired were fading away 
from before him, and life was not scanty 
lacking them. His thoughts were dying 
away into mere flushes of consciousness 
and he awoke and smiled contentedly 
at the chief, who sat upon a hatch smok- 
ing. 

“Dreaming?” asked the elder. 

“A little,” was the reply. 

“T suppose this country is new to you. 
It seems pretty much of a heaven while 
you’re young.” 

“Yes,” answered Mason siowly, “it’s 
new to me. That is, some things seem 
new; some are strangely familiar.” 

“Well, you will find some of our coun- 
trymen down here—all sorts of ’em. That 
ought to make you feel at home.” 

“I don’t know anybody down here, ex- 
cept by reputation,” said Mason. “So 
the smoking-room crowd say, I don’t lose 
much by not knowing them; are there no 
honest men beside Mr. French of Ma- 
pala?” 

“Good man, that,” said the chief, with- 
out committing himself. 

“Friend of yours?” asked the young 
man, sitting down. 

“I’ve known him for thirty years off 
ard on,” said the old man, with a sigh. 

“Well, why don’t he go home once in 
a while?” 

“Funny you should ask that,” said the 
chief moodily. ‘Other people beside you 
wonder at it. French is a good sort,” 
he continued slowly, “and before foreign- 
ers like those”’—he nodded towards the 
smoking room—‘“I say so always and 
don’t explain. We Americans must watch 
out for one another, you understand.” 

“Is he * 

The chief laid a reproving hand on 
John Mason’s knee. “No, he’s honest. 
I've known Tom French on this coast 
for twenty odd years and he’s never done 
anything crookea. It was before.” 

“Made his stake and quit?” 

“He’s still poor,” said the chief dryly. 
“He was young like you.” 

“Are you telling the story?” 

The old man made no answer, but slum- 





bered over his pipe, until Mason ventured 
t> suggest: “You said he was young.” 

“Like you. You remind me of him in 
more ways than one; perhaps you would 
have done the same thing that he did.” 

“When was this?” asked Mason. 

“During the war. I’m Nova Scotian, 
from Pi’tou. Maybe you’ve heard that 
there were a lot of Blue Noses in the 
contraband business out of New York. It 
was a good thing while it lasted, and nat- 
urally enough, after I got my papers run- 
ning down Plymouth and Boston way 1! 
joined a steamer in that trade. It was 
getting to be a ticklish bit of work, and 
when the port officers finally put a stop 
to it I lost my ticket. So I moved down 
into the Gulf and joined a light draft 
steamer where we didn’t need new cer- 
titicates every year. We ran from various 
points in the Gulf to the Brazos, with an 
occasional jaunt dow: the Mosquito 
Coast. We were owned in New Orleans, 
and with the other news that came from 
there we used to hear about a young 
Union officer named French. From all 
accounts he was thick with the nabobs 
ard enjoying life better than most of his 
mates. Mind you, we heard never a word 
of anything crooked; he was simply a 
young chap who preferred to get along 
nicely with the men on the other side. 

“When the war was over the United 
States seized a warehouse on the Brazos 
which held the profits of several good 
voyages. In the teeth of that fact (we 
thought) orders came to run over and 
load that stuff for Belize. I confess I 
didn’t expect to find Captain French in 
charge of that depot. But he was. I 
don’t recollect the value of that contra- 
bend, and it doesn’t have anythiag to do 
with the yarn, wut we took three cargoes 
away. 

“When we came in for the fourth, we 
couldn’t get any: the Government was 
checking the captain up. He must have 
been in for trouble, and it must have 
been unexpected, for he picked a dark 
night and came aboard of us with his 
uniform on and his sword at his hip. 
We took him to New Orleans without 
asking questions. We were lying in a 
blind pass waiting for orders when a 
supply boat cam alongside with instruc- 
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tions to the skipper to go to Cartagena 
with passengers. 

“A night like this they came aboard, 
Tom French and his bride, the daughter 
of our owner. None of us blamed him. 





“I’ve known him for thirty years, off and 


She was a tall woman with a red mouth 
and eyes as soft and starry as that wave. 
It wasn’t a pleasant voyage for any of 
us; I reckon it was bitter to them. 
“The war was settled, but I didn’t feel 
equal to getting my papers back, so I 
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shipped to San Francisco and joined this 
line. In the course of time I found Tom 
French at Mapaia shipping coffee in a 
small way. One trip he asked me up, and 
though his wife didn’t care much to have 


on,” said the old man. 


me around, I went in as often as he 
called me in there. Before very long 
Mrs. French died and Tom was left with 
his little daugnter Kate. By and bye, I 
guess, people in the States forgot his 
doings, because about fifteen years ago 
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they made him Consul. He came off to 
the ship in his boat, and called me. ‘: 
am serving the old flag, Jim,’ he said. 
‘Come over.’ 

“I went over. Above his door was the 
Eagle, and Tom French cried like a child. 
‘It’s more than I deserve, Jim. More’n IL 
deserve,’ said Tom, ‘but Kate shall have 
an honorable name.’ 

“He lives quiet, and he’s pretty old; 
but my firm belief is, young man, that to 
lose that little, dirty, out of the way con- 
sulate in Hondur- 
as would kill Tom 
French.” 

John Mason re- 
iit his cigar and 
stared at the 
mountains above 
which the moon 


was splendidly 
rising. A breath 
of the seawind 


rippled the shore- 
ward expanse into 
golden glory be- 
neath the reginal 


hour. “Time I 
was turning in,” 
said the Chief. 


“We'll be at an- 
chor by four in 
the morning.” 


Overland 
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cceasional roof nestled beneath the tall 
twin towers that mark the Cathedral. 
Beneath the first shadows of the morn- 
ing he caught a bit of green, the flash of 
white from a woman’s dress; beyond, the 
massive Cordilleras rose into cool, lofty 
heights, the horizon of this breathless 
bay. The setting was that of his many 
dreams, but the remembrance of how he 
had attained this degraded him to the 
brutal reality. 
On the beach, 


ie * 


instead of announcing 
his office and thus 
avoiding the vex- 
aiious customs, he 
drove a_ shrewd 
bargain; perhaps 
too shrewd, the 
Official thought, 
for a_ stranger, 
and he_ treated 
him with respect. 

From the land- 
ing the new Con- 
sul walked up a 
narrow street 
hemmed by dark 
houses. with lat- 
ticed windows and 
emerged on a lit- 
tle plaza. 

Across this he 
saw through the 


“Good i night, trees a two story 
Um very much building above 
obliged for the which drooped the 
story. It’s been a Stars and Stripes. 
pleasant voyaze “There are plenty of decent fellows He paused a mo- 
and I’m almost among the Americans.” ment in the 
sorry to be going shade and there 
ashore in the morning.” bared his head to the cool. Around 


“At Mapala?” said the Engineer rising. 

“Yes,” answered John Mason. “I’m the 
new Consul there.” 

The dawn was glowing into day when 
the Consul-elect started ashore in a /ancha 
loaded high with freight. Eagerness for 
the land forgot the weeks pasi and he 
turned away from the last farewell to 
scan with curious eyes the harbor of Ma- 
pala. His gaze ran from the rugged 
peak that locks it from the Pacific which 
beats outside to the town that lies just 
back of the slender curve of the beach. 
Above the fringe of low palms rose an 


him the shadows lay lifeless; he 
glanced up and not a leaf was stirring 
in the foliage. The transient sense 
of the refreshment passed and John 
Mason continued on his way to the Con- 
sulate. Within its wide veranda he paid 
the porters who had brought his luggage 
ard stepped inside. A languid clerk of 
mixed blood rose from a chair by the 
one desk in the hallway and politely in- 
quired his errand. 

“I’m off the Quito,” said Mason, “and 
called to pay my respects to Mr. French, 
and his—Miss French,” he added. 
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“An American, Senor?” asked the clerk 
scrutinizing the card. 

“Yes;—my compliments to Mr. French, 
please.” 

The clerk retired leisurely and Mason 
turned to the door to look out. He soon 
heard the steps of two people crossing the 
irterior court. He stepped forward to 
meet an old man whose erect bearing was 
belied by the fact that he leaned slightly 
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gentleman held out his hand, saying, “Mr. 
Mason, I am glad to welcome you, sir. 
Kate, allow me to introduce Mr. Mason.” 

The young man bowed awkwardly. 
“Are you ashore just for the day?” asked 
Miss French. 

“No, I shall be here some time,” he 
answered shortly. 

“T hope your stay will be pleasant,” said 
the Consul. “It isn’t often that we have 


“Jim Hurley, with a heavy sigh, turned down the street.” 


o”. the arm of a young woman. 

“Mr. French, I believe,” said 
bowing. 

“Yes. Have I the pleasure of welcom- 
ing an American?” 

“IT am John Mason of Oregon.” His an- 
swer was given with the expectation of 
an instant change of manner on the part 
of the Consul. There was none; the old 


Mason, 


the chance to really welcome a country- 
man. Is there anything that I can do 
for you Officially this morning? If not, 
suppose we take Mr. Mason into the sit- 
ting room, Kate.” 

“Yes, and we'll have a real, good Ameri- 
can talk,” she said hospitably. 

“Thank you, but perhaps I had better 
scek a hotel first and make myself pre- 
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sentable,” said Mason. 

“You are our guest for the time, sir,” 
replied the Consul. 

“T really can not intrude,” he pro- 
tested. “If you will tell me of a place, 
I’ll go there and get some sort of accom- 
modation.” 

The girl laughed frankly. ‘‘Mr. Mason, 
let me be your hostess. There is no need 
cf your going anywhere else, for we’ll be 
too glad to have you here. Where is your 
luggage?’ 

“On—on your veranda,” he stammered, 
blushing. “I—I didn’t know where to 
take it, and I dis- 
trusted the men 
on the beach.” 

“You should 
have told them 
that you were 
my guest sir,” 
said the Con¢ul 
gently, “but 1 am 
glad you «new 
what to do. Any 
American is at 
home under the 
Flag.” 

Awkward as 
Mason felt it tc 
be, he was ¢on- 
strained to be: 
come the guest of 
these kindly peo- 
pre. He grew an- 
gry at himself for 
allowing his 
hands to be so 
tied, he included 
in his resentment 
the Chief who had made ordinary cere- 
mony impossible; yet there was a certain 
joy in having destiny in his own power 
for a moment and he audibly blessed the 
Chief Engineer. 

At the advent of breakfast time, which 
in the tropics is mid-day, he found 
himself installed in a cool and spotless 
recom. Through the lattice breathed the 
heavy scent of magnolia pervading the 
almosphere with drowsy, reminiscent per- 
fume. Its dreamy influence softened his 
mood into one of strangely familiar rev- 
ery where everything faded into a swift, 
unknown, shadowy delight. He was 





“In salute to his country’s hymn.” 


aroused by the breakfast call and went 
with a very animal sensation of calm 
pleasure. 

“I quite expected Jim Hurley,” said the 
Consul as they sat down to table. “He 
rarely misses a visit. Strange, they 
haven’t even begun to bring the mail 
off.” 

“The Chief is one of papa’s oldest 
friends,” said Miss French. “He is my 
oldest and dearest friend. Don’t you like 
him?” 

“He has been very good to me,” he 
replied, “and he spoke so warmly about 
you that I was 
very happy to 
think of making 
your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Isn’t it nice,” 
she responced, “to 
know something 
about people be- 
fore you meet 
them?” 

“What did you 
hear about me?” 
he inquired cur- 
iously. 

“When Ramiro 
brought your card 
he announced 
that ‘an Excel- 
lency was come.’ 
Isn’t that flatter- 
ing?” 

“What did he 
mean?’ 

“He meant you 
were a Consul or 
dignitary of some sort,” she answered 
carelessly. 

The old gentleman broke in here with 
a question and John Mason was glad 
of the diversion. They went from one 
tring to another till far into the 
afternoon. “I will leave the mail until 
this evening,’ said the Consul when 
they rose, “and in the meanwhile, Mr. 
Mason, we may doze in peace. Now, 
Kate, if they bring off the mail, don’t 
go fussing over the letters, but wait for 
me. My eyesight, sir, is so impaired that 
I leave all my 2o0rrespoidence to my 
daughter.” 
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“And you’ve no idea of the diplomatic 
secrets I share in, Mr. Mason,” said Kate 
demurely. 

Once is his room the young man wiped 
tie sweat from his fuce and sat down to 
smoke a pipe. Outside the very trees 
droned in the heat and the sluggish odor 
of magnolia was stupefying. Fresh as 
his nerves were he could not sleep. So 
through two hours he smoked grimly 
and dried his face. At nye c’cluck he 
put aside his pipe and went softly across 
the court and out upuu the street. He 
stood still a minute under the dry sun, 
traversed the plaza beneath the now 
lengthening shadows of the trees and 
went down towards the peach whence 
he heard the dull sounds of men labor- 
ing. As he reached the row of palms that 
fledged the shore he saw the Captain and 
Engineer step out of a boat followed by 
a quartermaster carrying a mailbag. “Oh, 
Lord,” muttered Mason, “there goes the 
finishing touch. If they don’t know it 
now, they will pretty soon.” He steppeu 
back and they passed without seeing 
him. With a restless gesture he turned 
to follow, but after he had taken a few 
paces a sense of his new dignity came 
over him. “I think I’m equal to work- 
ing this out by myself,” he thought, “and 
if anybody will teli me what concern it is 
oi those people in duck, I’ll make allow- 
ances. Hang ’em, anyhow.” 

The two officers labored through the 
heat to the Consulate where they found 
the old man and his daughte~ astir in the 
cooling air. “Thought you kad forgotten 
us,” said the Consul when they had 
shaken hands. 

“I ask your pardon for not sending the 
mail off this morning, Mr. French,” said 
the Captain. 

“No harm done, Captain. I was a little 
afraid you weren’t coming ashore.” 

“We've both had our hands full,” said 
the Chief. “But you know, Kate, I always 
have to see you if only for a minute. 
If you’ll talk to an old man a while, we'll 
leave the skipper and gour father to a 
yarn.” 

Without other response than a smile 
she laid her hand on his arm and they 
stepped out into the plaza across which a 
few women were strolling on their way 


to vespers. 

“How are you, little girl?” asked the 
Chicf affectionately. 

“Very well; I wanted to see you all 
day. Did you know we had a visitor from 
the States?” 

“I guess I ought to know; ‘lidn’t we 
bring him down in the Quito?” 

“Did he say what he came for?” she 
asked. 

“He didn’t particularly make a fuss 
about it; fact is, I’m the only. person he 
did tell. Do you know what he’s come 
for?” 

“To take my father’s place, I know, 
but—I don’t believe I understand,” she 
answered. 

“Did he tell you?” said the Chief 
quickly. 

“No, it was in a letter that came some 
time ago,’ she replied, wearily, as the 
memory of anxious nights returned. 

“Well, I thought it was all in that 
hanged mailsack, Kate. I kept the old 
man from sending it ashore this morning 
by the stiffest kind of work; you see I 
wanted to break things to you and sort 
oO’ ease you over the hard places. I—I 
wish I could help you.” 

“Is it a very great disgrace?” she said 
timidly. 

The Chief glanced at her flushed face 
and fairly laughed. “It’s a gilt-edged com- 
pliment, a testimonial that he’s a gentle- 
man; why, Kate, it’s a tribute, an ova- 
tion, by Gorry.” 

She was hurt and the tears shone in 
her eyes when she said, “Please don’t. 
I reckon I don’t understand.” 

“Forgive me, Kate. 1 didn’t mean that 
it was so bad as all that. What I was 
trying to do was to save telling your 
father,” said the old man gently. 

“T haven’t.” 

The Chief brought his jaws together 
with a snap. “You’re a good girl, Kate, 
and we mustn’t let them lay your father 
off. He’s old, you understand, and he 
weuldn’t take it easily.” 

“Beside,” she continued, “it’s all we 
have. Father has been so honest, you 
know, even when it would have been all 
right to take advantage of little things 
that everybody down here expects him to 
use. I don’t want him to worry. What 
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shall I do?” she cried bitterly. 

“I wish I could help you,” sighed ihe 
old man wiping his face with a piece of 
waste. “I’ve done my blamedest, Kate, 
ever since I heard about it. I didn’t 
know anything certain till last night, and 
guess it rests with you. This Mason is a 
decent sort, from all I can see; keep him 
in tow for two or three weeks; tell him 
the truth; play your long suit, and maybe 
I can help you.” 

The glow of the day was dimming into 
no less oppressive night. In the sunless, 
starless dusk the Chief wilfully tried the 
temper of the girl he loved. 

“TI can’t, I can’t do that,” she protested 
desperately while he urged her to use 
every art. “I am a woman. He would 
scorn me if I used my woman’s privilege. 
! would do anything for my father but be 
untrue to his ideas of what is honorable.’ 

“There’s naught dishonorable with 
that,” said the Chief feebly. “It is what 
many a good woman has done.” 

“I won't,” she answered hotly. ‘“‘Would 
my mother have done such a thing? 
I'd rather see my father in poverty than 
lose the respect of any man, much less 
of a gentleman and my guest.” 

“That’s where you have a good hold,” 


“The dawn was glowing into day.” 
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continued the Chief. “He’s your guest. 
That’s what I should call a strong card.” 

“Where else could he go? ‘There’s no 
hotel and even if there were, did my 
father ask him to stay just that we might 
use his sense of obligation for our own 
benefit? I w.sh mamma were here.” 

The old man patted her hand and spoke 
as cheerfully as he could. “I have a goou 
faith that you will do the right thing, 
Kate.” 

“IT wish mamma were here,” she re- 
peated with a sob. 

The Chief remembered the starry eyes 
that a generation ago had lost a battle. 
“I know, I know,” he said gently, “but 
a woman can do a great deal by herself, 
and you’ve a just cause.” 

When he had seen Kate French re- 
enter the Consulate Jim Hurley with a 
heavy sigh turned down the street leai- 
ing to the landing and as he trod the un- 
even stones he cursed audibly. On the 
sand he met John Mason face to face. 
“Good evening,” said the latter. 

The engineer grinned half approvingly. 
“T see you’ve kept things in the dark,” he 
said. 

“I’m in a tight place,” the young man 
answered frankly, “and I don’t see how 
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“The row of palms that fledged the shore.” 


ty get out of it.” 

“There’s one way,” suggested the elder. 

“There’s another” came the challenge. 

“Which are you going to take?” asked 
the Chief bluntly. 

The Consul-elect stared at the sky now 
resplendant with new stars and made no 
immediate answer. Finally he met the 
gaze of the old man and said defiantly, 
“Quien sabe? Who knows?” 

“I thought you were an American,” 
said the Chief quietly and passed on. 

Mason was welcomed heartily and 
cheerfully when he came in to dinner. 
“There’s good news from home, sir,” said 
the Consul. ‘Congress has passed a Dill 
that we down here have advocated for 
years. I flatter myself that they have 
some respect for our opinions. I count 
it a feather in my cap, { assure you.” 

“No other news?” said Mason rudely. 

“None, except maybe the papers have 
it. Kate and I haven’t worked around to 
them yet.” The young man threw back 
his head and laughed boyishly. “Mr. 
French, it’s worth while being an Ameri- 
can isn’t it?” ; 

“It means everything,” said the Consul 
in some astonishment. 


42 


By the evening candle Mason read the 
papers aloud while Kate worked at her 
needle. Without the town was waking; 
gay laughter floated in from the passers 
on the street, the vendors of lottery tick- 
ets cried unceasingly and little naked 
children peeped in by the door. As the 
night deepened they: fell silent. The two 
men smoked and watched Kate, who 
lcoked up now and then to smile at her 
father. At least above the sounds of 
the street there rose the music of a band. 

‘Tll go to bed now,” said the Consul. 
“What with the pleasure of meeting you, 
sir, and the good news from home, I 
shall sleep soundly to-night.” 

“Isn’t it rather early for sleep in this 
climate?” Mason asked when the old man 
was gone. 

“Yes, and father doesn’t go straight to 
bed. He’ll be out on the upper balcony 
long after you’re gone sound to sleep. 
I reckon he’s always done it.” 

“It is surely a night for dreaming,” he 
returned, “and—surely that is America?” 

When they stepped out upon the pave- 
ment the melody was in full swing. 
Above the mountains appeared the glow 
that heralds the rising moon, but sea- 
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ward the stars shone in still undimmed 
splendor. In the shadows of the lower 
night Mason had not seen, but now that 
a hand was laid upon his arm he saw 
above, in the dull gloom of the Consulate, 
the old gentleman with head bared in 
salute to his country’s hymn. His own 
throat swelled: he had dreamed of the 
thrill with which he himself should salute 
that hymn. 

The band swept on into one of those 
enchanted airs which beat through the 
soul like the pulse of all the life that’s 
worth the living. As they listened the 
very stars swung in the sky, and John 
Mason bowed his head that Kate French 
might not see his face; for he was losing 
his way. 

A passing group compelled them to step 
off the pavement and he sought a seat 
for her by the little fountain that plays 
iu the middle of the plaza. When she 
was seated he stood before her. “Did 
you see the letter explaining my busi- 
ness?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

He smiled faintly. 
tell your father?” 

She looked up at him with a pitiful 
quiver of the mouth. “I will as soon as 
I can,” she said, “but it is a hard thing to 
do.” 

“Was it because you thought I’d do 
} what was right?” he continued without 
noticing her plea. 

“You looked to be a gentleman, and I 
i thought you—I could—you would excuse 
a little delay.” 
* “Why is it so hard?” 
! She made no answer and John Mason 


“Why didn’t you 


felt ashamed of himself. He said more 
gently, “What is the right thing to do, 
Miss French?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she confessed. 

He stiffened his shoulders slightly. 
“You mean,” he said “that you thought 
you might put me in so uncomfortable 
a position that I could choose the easier 

thing?” 

“If I did,” she retorted looking him 
bravely in the eyes, “I was foolish.” 

He glanced at her soberly with words 
om his lips. Instead of uttering them he 


gazed upon her delicate face showing 
clear and proud in the darkness. 


From 
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her white shoulder the black lace fell 
over an arm of surpassing fairness. A 
sense for the beauty of this woman woke 
within him and his eyes dimmed. “Yes,” 
he said blindly, “it seems unjust,—it is 
uijust.” 

The tone roused her and she arose, 
saying quickly, ‘““Well, let’s say no more 
about it. It is hard, a little hard, but we 
must both obey our government.” 

“J don’t want you to think too hardly 
of me,” he responded. “I am not sure 
that there isn’t some mistake. Don’t 
mention this to your father and if there 
has been a mistake, I will right it.” 

“Surely there must be,” she pleaded 
half to herself, “for he has done so much. 
He was wounded and they made him Cap- 
tain. Down here, he has done them 
honor. You could have told them how 
much they respect him here.” 

“I sympathize with your father,’ he 
said a little grimly. 

In the hallway of the Consulate she 
said good night hospitably and he held 
her hand an instant. “What was the 
Chief’s idea?” he asked gravely. 

Her hand rested within his as she an- 
swered. “He said that you were an 
American and a gentleman.” 

That night the Consul-elect spent labor- 
iously over pen and paper. The dawn 
was breaking when he folded the final 
sheet and mopped his face. “They’ve paid 
off all obligations by giving me this ap- 
pointment,” he muttered, “and they won’t 
give a hang for this stuff. They’ll think 
I’m crazy; that may do some good. Any 
way I’ve done my part. Now for the 
fun.” 

He sealed the package and stepped off 
to the post. Here he entered into parley 
with an early rising official who guaran- 
teed its delivery to the United State» 
mails within eight days. “Allow three 
weeks,” thought Mason, “and my Christ- 
mas tree will be ready. Lord, but I’m 
sleepy.” So he went to bed and slept. 

For a week he dawdled away the time 
in such aimless fashion that the polite 
Consul hinted that he would be glad to 
help him in any business, and Kate grew 
more constrained. Each evening the hour 
of the National Airs found him in the 
plaza whence he watched the old man 
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dreaming in the shadows of his balcony. 
“It’s not so much fun as I expected,” he 
admitted to himself one night. “I’m not 
over-nice in matters of politics, but this 
isn’t politics; this is ”. He halted 
over the last word and scowled savagely 
at the arms over the Consulate. Later 
he entered the hall to find Kate sitting 
alone in the dusk. He sat down heavily 
and watched her face. “I have made up 
my mind,” he said presently. 

“Yes?” 

“T shall resign.’ 

“My father is still Consul; 
ycu resign?” 

“IT mean that I’ll throw up the appoint- 
ment, Miss French. I'll explain to the 
Bureau and the man who got me the 
chance.” 

“But,” she said quickly, ‘‘“maybe it will 
mean that another will come in your 
place.” 

“Ts your armory exhausted?” he re- 
turned. 

The tears rose in her eyes. “Haven’t 
I humiliated myself enough?” she pleaded. 
“Can’t you understand why I do this?” 

He made no response except a ges- 
ture of assent. 

A slight breath of air crept through 
the room and he stirred _ restlessly. 
Finally he broke the silence by saying, 
“Would you mind a stroll in the plaza?” 





how can 


“No; let’s get a little fresh air. I’m 
serry you’re going to leave us,” she 
went on, somewhat  inconsequently. 


“When will you go?” 

From the beach they faintly heard the 
notes of a sailor’s guitar and above its 
strum the laughter of women. A parrot 
chattered rudely from an unseen perch. 
Mason laughed. “This is very good. 
Must I leave it?” 

“How can you stay?” she responded, 
simply. 

‘“‘Won’t you feel safe while I am here?” 

She looked at him curiously. ‘Have 
you written your letter yet?” she inquired 
softly. He bit into his lip and his hand 
trembled on the lapel of his jacket. Kate, 
with an almost unwilling movement put 


out her hand toward him and tried to 
speak. He turned around and they went 
back to the Consulate. She was about 
to pass in, but he stopped her with a ges- 
ture. “You’ve. said exactly what I de- 
serve to hear,” he averred. “It was ut- 
terly childish in me to try such a scheme. 
I wrote my letter the night of the day 
that I accepted your hospitality. It’s on 
its way to Washington if it’s not there 
now. I felt rather virtuous (for a while) 
and thought I’d surprise you. I didn’t 
tell you because I wanted a little fun for 
my trip and—isn’t it ridiculous?” 

“I—I shouldn’t have asked you the 
question if I—I hadn’t known—the ans- 
wer—I think,’ her voice shook a little 
as she raised her eyes to his—‘“and lL 
beg your pardon—humbiy.” 


“Quite unnecessary,” he answered, 
gravely, “for I have got my deserts. 
Adios!” 


“Where is Mr. Mason?” Kate asked her 
father at breakfast the next morning. 

“Left for Chinchuga to look at a mine,” 
he answered. ‘‘He seems a nice, gentle- 
manly fellow, and he knows a good many 
respectable people. Funny, though, that 
hc should stop here: wonder what he’s 
after. Railroad, probably.” 

“Did he leave his luggage?” she asked. 

“T believe so; in fact he asked me to 
ship it up by the Quito, in case he didn’t 
get back in time to catch her. He 
seemed to think he might not be back 
here.” 

“His room is ready for him if he comes 
back,” said Kate, and the subject was 
dropped. 

The Quito called and went up the 
coast, but John Mason did not appear. 
However, the Chief showed Kate a cable- 
gram among the bunch sent aboard by 
the operator at San Juan del Sur. It an- 
nounced that the appofntment of John 
Mason of Oregon to the Consulate at 
Mapala had been revoked at his own re- 
quest, and Mr. Thomas French continued 
in that office. Over this Kate cried. 


Much to the Chief’s amazement. 
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We were four days at Avila. 
Away from the dust of a Mission town 
Whose hills wear the sun for a golden gown, 
Where Winter’s a name and nothing more, 
We drove us down to the kelp-strewn shore. 
A green little canyon, with many a gem 
Of loveliest vista, wound as a hem 
Round highland slopes where the plow was plied, 
Or countless cattle went ranging wide, 
The once-great ranch of Avila. 





ll We came at noon to Avila. 

a On day so fair haste had been ill. 
At ease climbed we the low last hill, 
’Mid scatter of live-oak and sycamore, 
Gray with the mantles of moss they wore. 
Then felt we a wafture of cooler air, 
Heard sound of breakers, and there, oh, tnere! 
A wide-away wonder of dreamful haze, 
The vast Pacific held fast our gaze 

Beyond the Bay of Avila. 





Joy welcomed us to Avila. 
The way fared down to a hostelry 
Half hid in evergreen trees by the sea,— 
Blue-gum and cypress of Monterey,— 
Alone, with never a guest that day. 
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Green grew the grass on the seaward slope, 

Though thrift drew near to the end of hope. 

Then Joy to our host said: “Senor mine, 

These be my friends; see thou make them thine 
At the quaint Inn of Avila.” 


Don Juan Vidal de Avila, 


Patrician born of the Spanish race, 
Heard the command with smiling face 
And wealth of phrases that seemed to be 
Weighty with gold of sincerity. 
Portals of cedar were open thrown, 
And the great hall became our own, 
With its carven panels, its ceiling-beam, 
And the heirlooms held in high esteem 
By the dead lords of Avila. 





O, perfect air of Avila! 
December stole over hilltops sere, 
Yet the white-beard frost king came not near; 
Nor did the wind-gods once find way 
To fret the calm of the halcyon day; 
While rounded moon and the stars of night 
Sent messages from the Source of Light, 
Under seals of silence, broken alone 
By the surf beating ever its monotone 
On the broad beach of Avila. 





Life reached high tide at Avila! 
Happy to find in that solitude 
Naught intrusive, sordid or rude, 
Clasping each other’s hands turned we 
To the rocks and dunes, to the sun and sea. 
Morning thrilled us with pleasures new, 
With new delights, with the falling dew, 
When sundown-crimson flamed in the sky, 
Came to us with the seéa-gull’s cry, 
Heart-holden by dear Avila. 
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LIVED in the sand-spit at Nome, a 
large point of sand bar washed up 
between Snake river and the sea. 
It is not a secure place for resi- 
dence, for the sea washed completely 
over that bar last year. 
At the mouth of Snake river the sand- 
bar is a mere point of the long sandy fin. 
ger, gradually growing wider as Snake 
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river bends inland. 

Many native Eskimo live in tents on 
the sandspit. They come froin Diamede 
and King’s Island, from East Cape, from 
Kotzebue Sound, and from St. Lawrence 
Island. The native people come long dis- 
tances in their skin boats, bringing the 
families, their wares to sell and trade, 
their stock of furs and skins, and all their 





The mother returns with Attuk. 























Jim and Kittick. 


belongings for a few weeks’ itinerary. 

They come to look at the civilization, 
to question and to learn. They settle 
the families near the water on the white 
sand, and here they live for weeks, per- 
haps the whole season. 

Two white tents were pitched one day 
not more than six rods from my door. 
In one of the tents I neticed a native 
in citizen’s dress. “Jim,” they called 
him for the want of a better name. With 
him came his little devoted wife and their 
small boy, Attuk. One day there was a 
great commotion in Jim’s tent. Attuk 
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no complaint, no cry, but how heavy- 
hearted! Over the Geiger bridge they 
went, up the rough streets of the camp, 
pausing occasionally to enquire of their 
native friends whether they had seen the 
little one. At last they disappeared. 
Two hours later they came back bear- 
ing the little fellow fast asleep. “Jim” 


whistled and sauntered on ahead, while 
the faithful mother carried the child 
safe and warm upon her own back. 
Weary she was, but smiles of gratitude 
played around her eyes and dimples 
of joy danced on her cheeks. 


Her step 





Nome Beach, 


was lost. The mother went tearing down 
the muddy road searching for the boy, 
with -that expression on her face_ that 
always sends a pain to the heart—an ex- 
pression of suffering and direful suspense 
Her long black hair flew in the wind. She 
uttered low words in her own tongue, 
searching and peering every way for 
the boy. 

No one heeded the anguish of the 
mother as she went in and out, back and 
forth, rushing here and there. As the 
sun continued to send long rays of light 
Jim came and joined the woman in the 
hunt. Hand in hand they went, still! 


was slow, but the burden on her heart 
had been lifted, and the herald of @awn 
found the fond mother at peace with 
her little world. 
* * * xe * * * 

I observed the Health Officer enter one 
of the tents—soon a physician called. 

At high noon the wind was blowing a 
gale. I feared lest the tents would be 
destroyed. The waves ran up on the crest 
of the ridge almost to the foundation of 
the little white dwellings. 

The dogs were howling in their appar- 
ent desolation; as sheep huddle together 
in sleet and storm so the malamutes, 
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hungry for human sympathy from their 
master, clustered around the entrance 
to the cabin and whined and cried like 
suffering children. 

Unable to let the circumstance pass, 
and having seen evidence that some one 
must be ill, I went to Jim’s tent to ascer- 
tain definitely. Jim was asleep on the 
only bed, his little Attuk close beside him. 
The bed consisted of a few pieces of 
scantling, the proper length, and put to- 
gether to make a frame work. Standing 
three feet high, thrown upon this rude 
cot lay skins, sacks, bags, bundles—in 
fact, everything that had no other place. 
The wife and mother was curled upon the 
sod floor with a reindeer skin for her bed 
and she was taking her mid-day nap. 
It was too disagreeable to go out on the 
street, and they were sleeping to pass 
the time away. 

I awoke Jim, who told me that his sis- 
ter was ill in the other tent. I opened the 
fly, bent down, and stepped in, to behola 
an awful scene of wretchedness. 


The native woman was lying on the 
sod floor. A few pieces of old clothing, 
gunny sacking, fox skins, and worn blan- 
kets were drawn over her, and by her 
side lay a struggling six-months-old baby 
—a boy. The woman was very thin, 
pretty of features and black of hair and 
eyes, with the beautiful dark olive skin 
of the Eskimos giving her a delicate pale- 
ness enhanced by her long illness. 

Her name I found was Kittick. Poor 
Kittick! She touched my heart. She 
was too ill with typhoid fever to speak 
and she cared little, only for the baby. 
How closely she cared for the boy. Even 
in her weakest moments she heard every 
sound the baby made, every breathing 
and heart beat. She was devoted to the 
child. 

I saw Kittick every day, and prepared 
her breakfast of toast and milk gruel, for 
which she always seemed grateful. She 
was silent, but those eyes expressed 
what lips could not. At first I found it 
difficult to approach her. She was wholly 





“Eskimo Jim” makes inquiries. 














Jim and Kittick. 


mute, but those eyes looked such depths 
of longing. She had suffered. One morn. 
ing the doctor left a note for me. She 
understood that he left it for me, and 
after that we met on equal terms. When 
I had secured the co-operation of two 
or three native women we cleansed the 
tent, built a fire and prepared a more 
comfortable place for the patient. Every 
morning some good native neighbor vis- 
ited Kittick, and had a ray of sunshine 
let in before I made my call. The na- 
tives of Alaska are so very kind, easily 





A breakfast on the sandspit. 


teachable, patient and helpful to one an- 
other that it is a pleasure to help them 
and to teach them. 

One day the sun was brighter than 
usual, the waves had ceased, the sea was 
as silent as the hills. The great steam- 
ers had all gone south to the homeland, 
the week of rain had passed away. I 
went over to see my Kittick, and she 
was beautiful. She had slept through the 
night. She tooked so bright with a little 
color in her cheeks, the delicate blue 
veins streaking the temples, and those 
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eyes of dawning sweetness and intelli- 
gence. Indeed, little Kittick was surely 
convalescing, and my charge for weeks 
was now. beginning to smile and to be 
happy. Again I called, and Kittick was 
sewing, making ner baby a red print 
dress with all the pride and joy of 
motherhood. I loved Kittick. She became 
tenderly attached to me, and took pleas. 
ure in confiding her little story. She 
knew the handsome young white man. 
He gave her bright trinkets. He taught 
her to speak many English words, and 
for him she wore her hair plaited and 
tried to dress like the pretty white sister 
far off in the States, whom the handsome 





stranger told her about. She made a pink 
print dress and edged it with fox fur, and 
when she wore it she set it off with the 
wolf belt, and the girdle was clasped with 
the long claws. Kittick wanted to be a 
lady, and she kept the cabin home for 
the handsome white man; she watched 
by the fire till he came, she picked the 
willows for kindling, and dried the fish 
for winter. She brought the water from 
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the lagoon and kept the little cabin cosy 
ané snug for her lover and master. Sure- 
ly pretty Kittick wanted for nothing. She 
had shelter, clothes to wear, and food to 
eat. The Eskimo imagination goes no 
further. He cannot read or write, and 
he can only make fur garments, catch 
fish, drink seal oil, and when weary, lie 
down and sleep. 

When Kittick became a mother, she 
cared very tenderly for the little stranger 
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heavy, the dark eyelids drooped, she had 
no smiles. But the white man filled the 
tent with sacks of flour and bacon, aad 
gave Kittick a pretty red dress and 
the baby a flannel gown. 

Kittick watched her lover far out of 
sight. That was when the snow was on 
the ground. 

Then Kittick fell ill. She did not know 
how long. She only knew her head 
ached and there was no one to help her 





Little Attuk. 


with blue eyes and light skin and fine 
forehead. She loved her home, and 
through the long winter night the hand- 
some white man kept his fireside, teach- 
ing Kittick many household lessons, and 
helping the little native girl to nurse the 
baby. He was kind to her. 

One day he told Kittick he would gc 
to the Kongrock—by-and-bye, to-morrow, 
he would come back. Kittick’s heart was 





nurse the fair-haired baby. 

When the other natives went back to 
their island home Jim longed to go and 
to take his good wife and Attuk, but Kit- 
tick was too sick to be moved, and e 
could not leave her alone in that desolate 
spot.. 

Jim stayed to care for Kittick. The 
neighbors, his companions made ready 
and sailed away under the favorable 











According to Scripture. 


wind one Sunday night just at even-tide. 
Jim watched the sails away out towara 
Sledge Island, then he turned slowly 
toward the lonely home, left on the shore. 

Kittick could hear the splash of the 
oars, and she whispered “by-and-bye, to- 
morrow,’ and we knew she thought he 
would come. 

Little Kittick! She didn’t know. No 
one taught her. She only knew the sea, 
the ice-bergs and the mud hut. To eat 
fish, to drink seal oil, to tell stories over 
the feeble fire, and to fall asleep, that was 
all. The day had nothing new, and often 
she was cold and shivering. 
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Why should she not take the warm 
shelter of the white man’s cabin and the 
plentiful food, and the pretty new dress? 

* * * * * oo * 

Dear Kittick plaits her hair in two long 
shining braids. She waits by the window, 
stitching a tiny garment for the light- 
haired baby boy. She listens for his step, 
her eyes are bright with expectancy. She 
wears the pretty ribbon with the orna- 
ment of ivory around her neck. She 
watches, she waits. To-night she is wait- 
ing for her dream to come true, away, 
far away, on the bleak shores of the Ber- 
ing waters. 
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AND. 
Everywhere dazzling, white and 


glaring hot sand, smoothly level 
for little distances, then billowing 
softly in breast-like mounds. But always 
the same blinding white stretch; no cac- 
tus, no bunch-grass—just sand. And a 
brassy-blue sky-ring with a setting of 
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copper sun, blazing infernally. 

The American spoke first. 
“Well, you’ve got me dead io rights, 
out here. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

The Mexican’s only reply was to point 
silently ahead. His big jaw was set im- 
movably and his heavy eye-lids droopea 
over a gaze colder than ice. His com- 
panion watched him, furtively, in grow- 
ing apprehension. 

Since dawn they had ridden over mad- 
dening miles of this interminable desert. 
without the exchange of a single word. 
The American’s pride of race in not 
“knuckling” to a damned “Greaser” by 
speaking first had been gradually but in- 
exorably borne down in part by the 
terrifying stillness and monotony of this 
blistered waste, but much more by the 
unnatural silence and immobility main- 
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tained by the other. He had always 
reckoned himself a fairly brave man, 
but the uncanniness of the whole situa- 
tion was getting upon his nerves. 

What a fool he had been to ride out, 
absolutely unarmed, into this pale sea 
with this granite-faced devil. He felt, 
savagely, that he would give all he pos- 
sessed to mash that grim mouth, to crush 
the light from those narrow, steely eyes. 
Presently he began to speak rapidly, 
thickly, as one hurried on by an uncon- 
trollable something apart from himself. 

“Look here, now, damn you. I know 
that I kept after the girl until she gave 
in to me. But how was I going to know 
that she would kill herself because I had 
to go away? Of course, I knew you loved 
her, but I didn’t see any reason for that 
stopping me. Oh, I know you'd have 
married her, where I couldn’t; but that’s 
just the point, I couldn’t. I’m engaged 
to a girl up in Nevada, and all my pros- 
pects depend upon my marrying her; so 
you see how I was placed, don’t you?” 

The Mexican gave no sign that he had 
heard. His left hand, holding the thin 
reins that ran to the dejected mouth of 
the weary mustang, rested on the high 
pommel of the “buck” saddle; and his 
right hand ciasped, with quiet signifi- 
cance, the butt of the heavy revolver 
in its stamped-leather holster. Not a mus- 
cle of his face relaxed its fixed strain. It 
made the American’s jaws ache to look 
at him. - 

He waited, mechanically, for the ans- 
wer he knew would not come; then burst 
out again in a frenzied effort to batter 
down the stony ramparts of the other’s 
deadly silence. 

“You hound, you! You’d have done 
the same thing in my place. You’d have 
done worse if you could. Why don’t you 
say something, you dirty Greaser dog? 
You’re a filthy coward! Get down off 
that horse and fight me like a man. No, 
of course you won’t. Ugh! What a beau- 


tiful fool I was to think that you would 
help me to get away from her relatives. 
You would show me a safe way across the 
desert and over the frontier, would you? 
Yes, 
You dog, you! 


you would. Like H——! Yah! 
What I want to know is, 
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what are you going to do with me? Ans- 
wer me that. Answer me. What are you 
going to do with me? Hey? SAY some-- 
thing, can’t you! SAY SOMETHING.” 

His voice had climaxed to a furious 
yell; but now he fell quiet suddenly, 
watching with fascinated eyes the phleg- 
matic mask of the utterly unmoved Mexi- 
can. His burst of rage had been but a 
sorry cloak for the cold terror that 
was clutching at his heart. He realized 
this with increasing alarm; and worse— 
he knew that the Mexican knew it. In 
spite of the. terrific heat his face and 
hands were clammy cold, and he shivered 
fitfully. 

They rode on through the long after. 
noon in silence that was unbroken for the 
muffied shuffling of the mustangs’ feet 
in the pillowy sand. The American had 
fallen into a dull apathy, and rode like 
a sick man, his head drooping lollingly 
upon his breast. The Mexican did not 
change his attitude by so much as a hair: 
riding erect and elastic, his face—a stone, 
and his eyes—ice. 

Presently the sun dropped abruptly 
over the far edge of the sand-bank, and 
there succeeded a brief twilight of the 
blanched grayness of death. The Mexi- 
can swung himself lightly from the sad- 
dle and with a gesture to his companion 
to do likewise began to loosen the “‘belly- 
band” from his sweating mustang. This 
new move was viewed by the American 
with quick suspicion and alarm; but, 
seeing that no immediate danger was im- 
minent he alightea slowly on the further 
side from his fellow traveler, and cau- 
tiously unsaddled his animal. The Mexi- 
can, in the meantime, had staked out 
his horse with his riata, and was now 
busying himself with the preparation of 
some coffee over a small spirit-lamp. 
When this was done he spread a blanket 
upon the sand, and motioning the other 
to be seated opposite, they ate a slen- 
der meal of crackers and canned corned- 
beef, washed down with the steaming cof- 
fee, and topped off with a sparing drink 
from their water-pottles 

Dinner over, the Mexican stretched him- 
self at ease upon the blanket, with a 
brown paper cigarette between his slen- 
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der fingers; fixing the American, between 
the smoke-wreaths, with a sustained, im- 
personal regard under which the latter 
soon found his eye-tids drooping with ir- 
ritating persistency. The significance of 
this over-mastering drowsiness did not 
dawn upon him until, in a moment when 
he had wrenched his gaze from that 
impenetrable, idol-mask of a face oppo- 
site, with the cigarette smoke curling 
about it like streamers of incense, his 
eyes fell upon the other’s tin coffe-cup. 
It was full. In tne act of rising to shake 
off the deadly lethargy which was over- 
coming him, he swayed unsteadily for 
a moment, and then fell heavily back up- 
on the blanket. 

When the American next opened his 
eyes, his gaze rested on a strange sight. 
Far down near the horizon’s rim a cold, 
glittering moon was flashing a pale ra- 
diance over a frozen white sea. At least 
this was the first impression on his con- 
fused senses, from which the numbing 
effects of the drug he had swallowed had 
not yet disappeared. The weird appear- 
ance of the desert was further heighten- 
ed to him by the fact that his eyes were 
nearly on a level with the sandy sur- 
face; and he had much the feeling that 
a swimmer in a heavy sea, and out of 
sight of land, might experience. 

His gaze roamed dully over the bleak 
expanse, and finally rested on a dark 
blotch a few yards in front of him. 

He watched it in a puzzled way, his 
fogged mind struggling vaguely to shake 
itself clear of the mist-weight that lay 
upon it. Suddenly the blotch stirred, 
and the marble face of the Mexican 
gleamed like a white cameo in the moon- 
light. Recollection and physical sensa- 
tion returned to the American in a bound. 
His muscles tautened in their prelim- 
inary to attempted movement, but his 
frame refused to respond. His glance 
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darted downward and encountered—sand. 

He was buried to his neck. 

In an ecstacy of madness and frenzied 
terror he strained every muscle, nerve 
and fibre of his imprisoned body until the 
blood literally burst from his nose and 
mouth. It was useless. He was as im- 
movably fixed as if he had been in a bed 
of cement. Then he raised his blood- 
shot eyes in mute questioning to the 
silent figure seated in the moonlight. The 
response came quickly. 

The Mexican rose deliberately, and re- 
leasing the re-saddled horses trom their 
tether, he led them in tront or the help- 
less captive and stood for a moment 
looking coldly and speculatively down 
upon him. Then his face seemed to 
break up as a mirror is starred in break- 
ing, and he smiled a frosty, devilishly 
malignant smile. Still smiling, he drew 
from his saddle-bag a paper-wrapped par- 
cel. Carefully unrolling this, he dis- 
closed an open book which he deposited 
face downward upon the sand immediate- 
ly beneath the «merican’s eyes. The 
printed space was heavily blacked over 
with ink, all but one line, and this stood 
out, easily readable in the dazzling light 
from the desert moon. 

The line ran: “Ocho por ocho, O’Dente 
por dente.” (An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.) 

The unhappy American was quick to 
grasp it all. 

He ran his glance to the top of the 
page: “Del Nueva Testamento.” 

The Mexican mounted his horse and 
grasped the reins of the companion ani- 
mal. His smile had broadened and there 
was cool amusement in his eye. 

“What you call—ah—some Screepture 
—No?” he said gaily. Then leading the 
American’s mustang, and without one 
backward glance, he rede placidly back in 
the direction from which they had come. 














THE WOODS 


By FANNIE HERRON COOKE. 


Cathedral of nature! Fair temple of her 
heart! 

Thy giant pillars rear their crowned 
heads 

Toward the vast expanse of cloudless blue, 

And with entwined arms bedecked with 
green 





Oi ever Varying tint and changing hue, 

Form lofty canopies and arches grand, 

Within whose sheltered depths there 
safely hide 

The feathered songsters, and secure from 
harm, : 

Pour forth, unhindered, lays of love and 
praise. 

No sound of footsteps, 
light, 


falling e’er so 


Is heard within thy spacious, .ofty halls, 

Where mossy carpets, emerald and brown 

Are starred with flowers, whose subtle, 
sweet perfume 

Floats lightly with the aroma of the 
woods. 


Ah, when I stand within the Temple 


vast, 

At morning’s rosy hour, the sunshine 
bright 

Just peeping through the branches over- 
head 

And flecking with rich gold the grasses’ 
green 

Where dewdrops sparkle—Nature’s jew- 
els fair— 

Or at the. majestic hour before the 
night, 

When purpling shadows bring their heal- 
ing calm, 

When all is hushed save vesper song of 
bird, 

Or gently sighing night wind amid peace 

Aye, then, with souls’ uplifted far 
beyond 

Earth’s trivial things, its petty cares and 
strife, 


I catch, like distant glimmer of a dawn, 

The. meaning, real, of life, and bow the 
head 

In rev’rent homage to an Unseen Power. 
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PART IV.—THE PARR. 
Il. The Ocean. 


And Chouicha was in the great ocean, in pure, clear seawater, 
with no currents to make him keep his head in one direction, 
where food was abundant, his home for the next two years, or 
rather his dining-room with a continuous feast! There were 
enemies, of course, but then few fishes could swim faster than a 
young Salmon, and he caught more of them than they did of him. 

Chouicha reached the ocean when five and a half months old, 
four months after leaving Sisson Hatchery. At that age he had 
attained the length of three inches, and was no longer known as 
a fry, but as a PARR. 

At first Parr Chouicha felt a little lonesome in his new home. 
In the river he had always come across other young Salmon every 
few hours at least, but in the ocean he would pass days without 
seeing any. 

His favorite haunt was the kelp, so very different from any- 
thing in fresh water, and so full of food, too. He never tired 
of threading his way among the swaying fronds and tendrils, 
nor of eating the little crabs and shrimps that he found there. 
Then there were scores of young fishes that kept getting in his 
way, and he dispcesed of them to his own satisfaction. The big 
awkward sea-urchins and abalones, and the brilliant sticky sea- 
anemones were worthy of merely a passing glance, but the crabs 
and fishes filled him with admiration or terror, according to size. 

One of the first things that Chouicha noticed upon reaching 
the acean, and that filled him with concern for his safety, was 
that nearly all sea-fishes have large mouths and strong teeth. 
instead of having one or two species to avoid, as in the river, 
he had scores of them. And then a great many were exactly 
of the color of sea-weed, and every time Chouicha poked his nose 
into the kelp after a crab he ran the risk of being ambushed by 
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a Sculpin, or a Blenny, or a Rockfish, or any one of a score 
of other cannibals. Nor was he entirely free from the danger 
of being caught by Cormorants, Fish-Ducks, and other water 
fow}. 

Soldiers soon become at home in battle, and likewise Chouicha 
soon learned to take all these dangers as matters of course. This 
was the more easy as he himself was one of the most rapacious 
pirates that lived under water. He did not make life a burden to 
cverything smaller than himself that he met—life simply ceased. 

We cannot follow all his adventures; his life was a continuous 
round of adventure. In the ocean the rule is that 


Big fishes eat little fishes, 

And these chase small fishes to bite ’em; 
The small catch smaller yet, 

And so on, ad infinitum. 


Chouicha chased smaller fishes according to his size, and in re- 
turn was chased by those to whom he was small. 

As the weeks went by, Chouicha left the kelp and got further 
away from shore. One day he found a school of young Smelt 
that were going out to sea in search of Copepods. Copepods 
were at one time a favorite food with Chouicha; now they were 
too small for his notice, and he took them at second hand. 
The Smelt ate Copepods and Chouicha ate Smelt—“Big fishes 
eat little fishes,” etc. 

So Chouicha followed the Smelt and other little fishes, and in- 
creased in size daily. He wandered about in the ocean between 
the mainland and the Farallon Islands, traveling as far north as 
Cape Mendocino and as far south as Monterey Bay. He found 
otber Salmon and they hunted in schools. They were not sought 
by fishermen, because the fishermen did not know where to find 
them. They sometimes saw a net moving along over the bottom 
of the ocean, drawn by two steam tugs, but they could swim too 
fast to be caught by such means. There were enemies enouga. 
however, in Sharks and Sea-lions and disease. 

After Chouicha had grown to weigh eight or ten pounds he 
was seldom molested by other fishes. Sharks sometimes gave 
him chase, but he could distance them and not half try. Sea-lions 
were different. With them the larger the fish the greater was 
the prize. But they were dangerous only near shore; in deep 
water the Salmon could always escape by keeping a considerable 
distance below the surface. 

Only once was Chouicha in particular danger, and then he had 
a close call. There were a dozen Sea-lions in chase of a school 
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of Salmon, and one selected Chouicha as being particularly fine 
game. He could swim faster than the Sea-lion for a short time, 
but could not keep it up. This the Sea-lion knew, and continued 
the pursuit relentlessly. Chouicha tried repeatedly to get away 
from the shore, but the Sea-lion always confrouted him when he 
turned in that direction. At last Chouicha was so close inshore 
that a breaker caught him and threw him on the beach. The 
Sea-lion was about to seize his prey, but was stayed by a rifle- 
ball through his brain. The Fish Commission had decided to kill 
off a few of the Sea-lions in order to protect the Salmon, and one 
of the deputies was at Point Pillar (near Half Moon Bay) for 
that purpose. 

Chouicha got into the water again and gained the deep-water 
side of the Sea-lions before they saw him. 


PART V.—THE ADULT. 
I. The Beginning of the End. 


This life Chouicha led for many months and grew to be an 
adult. The intermediate stages of smolt and grilse as applied 
to the Atlantic Salmon were passed by Chonicha without change 
of habitat or habits, and we need not notice them. He had a 
ravenous appetite; he also had strong fins for chasing his prey 
and strong teeth for catching it, and therefore found little diffi- 
culty in appeasing his hunger. He grew rapidly as befitted his 
habits, and came to weigh thirty-five pounds. This was a little 
Lezvier than the average Salmon, though some of his own age 
weighed nearly sixty pounds. Others that had stayed in the 
river during the summer after hatching, the “summer residents” 
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mentioned above, were stunted and weighed anywhere from two 
to ten pounds. ° 

In February, twenty-four months after reaching the ocean, 
Chouicha felt that a great event was about to take place. In- 
stinct told him that he was to take a long journey in water 
bavren of food, and he prepared himself for the journey by 
eaiing more voraciously if possible than ever before. Luckily 
he found a lot of Squid. Now, Squid are like peaches and cream 
to Salmon as well as to Chinamen, and Chouicha partook of des- 
sert hourly. When the Squid turned toward the ocean, he ran 
across a school of Sardines. These he pursued and continued to 
add to his store of reserve energy. 

The Sardines led him into Monterey Bay, and fishermen came 
out in scores to catch him; for, of course, there were a great 
many other Salmon along with him. Chouicha conscientiously 
tived up to the rule of ethics recognized among fishes, which 
required him to relieve suffering whenever found. So when he 
saw a poor mangled Sardine jerking its way along through the 
water he humanely tried to end its misery. “Oh! Sharks and 
Sea-lions! Let go!” The Sardine was fastened to a hook, and 
a Chinaman above was yelling that he had a fish. And Chouicha, 
what a time he was having! He jerked back with all his might, 
the hook sank deeper; he plunged forward, the hook lacerated his 
mouth but was not released. But now the Chinaman was having 
trouble. Another boat had caught a Salmon, and the two ishes 
managed to tangle the lines. The wind carried the sailboat away 
from the Chinaman’s boat. The line snapped, and Chouicha 
swam away with the hook and a short piece of line with the 
sinker attached. This was very awkward, especially as a shark 
saw that he was in trouble. The shark aiso conscientiously lived 
up to the rule of ethics. Chouicha dodged, and the Shark 
caught the line in his teeth, severing it and freeing Chouicha 
from the weight. That ended the fight. No one was in trouble; 
equilibrium was established. Chouicha still had the hook in his 
mouth, but fishes are not very sensitive to pain, and he went on 
catching Sardines. 

After a stay of a few days in Monterey Bay, Chouicha fell in 
with a school of Tomcod and accompanied them northward, 
much against their desires. About the middle of March he ar- 
tived at the Golden Gate. By this time he felt prepared for his 
final migration. He was very fat, and his silvery sides shone as 
he dashed through the water. He was a powerful and beautiful 
fish. 

Again Chouicha passed through the Golden Gate, being directed 
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by the outgoing current at ebb tide. The water coming from the 
bay did not seem quite the same as that of the ocean, but this 
only excited him to seek its source. Most of his companions 
remained in the ocean from a fe. weeks to several months 
longer, as they did not yet feel abl» to make the long journey. 

Chouicha soon left all his natural food behind and did not 
seck any other. Like all Pacific Salmons, he never tasted food 
after beginning his migration to the spawning grounds. Up to 
that time he had spent his whole life in eating, in preparing for 
this long journey and its arduous ending; now his whole energy 
was bent on accomplishing this, the final purpose of his exist- 
ence. 

He hurried through San Francisco and San Pablo bays, but the 
ebb and flow of the tide retarded him as much as it had a little 
over two years previously. At that time he was floating with the 
current, and having no other means of directing his movements, 
was at the mercy of the tides. At this time he was going against 
the current, but having no other means of directing his course, 
was again at the mercy of the tides. 

The only enemies that followed him in from the ocean were the 
ijarbor Seals and Sea-lions, which Chouicha could not distinguish, 
but others were awaiting him. He met the first when he entered 
the muddy fresh water of Suisun Bay. While swimming along 
against the current he saw one of his companions become en- 
tangled in the meshes of a great net that hung down from the 
surface of the water, almost to the bottom and extended across 
the bay further than he could see. When the unfortunate fish 
struck the net he plunged forward, thinking he could force his 
way just as he often had through the kelp in the ocean, but it 
cnly fastened him the more securely. Backing out was equally 
unsuccessful, and the more he floundered about the more firmly 
he became ensnared. Chouicha, being warned of the presence 
of the net, avoided being caught by going under it. 

Over a hundred other nets were passed during that and the 

wo or three following days while he was going through the bay, 
apd the lower river. Sometimes he went under them and some- 
times around the end. The latter method of passing the nets 
was not always successful, for the fishermen usually turn the 
ends around in the shape of a hook, knowing that to go a few 
yards downstream in order to get around a net requires more 
brain power than the average Salmon possesses. 

The hook that Chouicha got in his mouth in Monterey Bay was 
still with him; it had worked through the sfde of his upper 
jaw until the point and barb were sticking outside. The hook 
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caught on one of the nets as Chouicha was going around the end’ 
and he was pulled up to the surface. Just as the fisherman was 
about to strike him with the gaff, the hook pulled out, and Choui- 
cha once more escaped. The fisherman who saw him told several 
times during the next few days about the “seventy-five pound Sal- 
mon” that he came so near catching. The other men in the bar- 
room winked, but he produced the hook as conclusive proof. 


ll. A Long Road. 


By the middle of April Chouicha had ascended the Sacramento 
as far as the mouth of Feather River, and had entered the purer 
water above. After that he sometimes rested when he came to 
pocis of more quiet water. The river scenes were all new and 
very strange to him, for he had forgotten everything that had 
happened while he was a fry. The fishes were all small, inoffen- 
sive things that gave him a wide berth. Had they only known 
it he was perfectly harmless, for he had quit the juvenile habit 
ef eating. The only thing that disturbed him, aside from the 
fishermen, was the passage of the river steamers, and they fright- 
ened him half out of his wits three or four times every day. They 
were the more annoying because he could go but a short distance 
in any direction, except with or against the current, without run 
ning ashore, and the water was so shallow in many places that 
there was not room to go under the steamers. But the strangest 
thing of all was the current that made him keep his head in one 
direction all the time. 

There were changes going on in himself that were fully as 
great as those in his suroundings. He had not eaten anything 
for 2 month and his digestive organs were shriveling up, making 
him look thin; his snout and lower jaw were beginning to grow 
longer; several large, hooked teeth were appearing in the front 
of each jaw, though as yet they were merely cartilaginous; his 
skin was becoming thicker and very slimy. 

Chouicha had now passed all the gill-nets and Sea-lions, and 
was almost but not quite free from enemies. One evening while 
resting with several other Salmon in a pool near Colusa, he 
saw a small weight lowered into the water by a strong cord. 
There were a lot of hooks tied in bunches to the line, which was 
jerked up and down by something out on the bank. At first 
the Salmon were frightened at the string of hooks, but when it 
became darker they began chasing each other about and did not 
notice it. Presently Chouicha got too close to the cord as it 
was drawn up through the water. One of the lowermost hooks 
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caught his pectoral fin and he was jerked entirely out of the 
water before the hook tore out, dividing the fin as it went. 
Chceuicha did not tarry in that pool any longer. 

Continuing up the river, the middle of May found him near 
Tehama, four hundred and fifty miles (by water) from the ocean. 
Tor a week during the latter half of May he traveled more rap- 
idly than before, being incited to extra exertion by the rise in the 
liver. High water always impels Salmon to move upstream 
mcre rapidly. It seems that the stronger the current the more 
determined they are to overcome it. 

He soon passed Iron Canyon and the rapids above Redding. 
Although it is impossible for boats of any kind to ascend this 
part of the river, to Chouicha it was only sport. He instinctively 
sought the most rapid portion of the stream, and apparently 
nothing pleased him more than to leap over a small fall. This 


was the survival of an instinct derived from the ancestral habit 
ot living entirely in mountain streams. Indeed, the instinct 
of returning to fresh water to spawn is indicative of the ances- 
tral habitat. 

By the first of June Chouicha had reached the mouth of Pit 
River, when he followed up that stream instead of continuing up 
the Upper Sacramento, down which he had come as a fry. Most 
of his companions turned aside at the next tributary, McCloud 
River, which they ascended until they came to the racks at 
Baird Hatchery. Chouicha continued up Pit River. 

The high water had passed: and he ascended Pit River but 
slowly. It required all of June and July for him to reach Pit 
River Falls. He stopped in all the pools and inspected all the 
rifies for a place where he and a mate might end their life’s 
work, and this used up a great deal of time. 

There was only one incident of this part of the journey that 
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“A pool near Colusa.” 


needs to be recorded, and it came near ending his life. At a cer- 
tain place in Pit River there is a large rock that stands two or 
three feet above the surface of the water. Its top is split in 
two or three directions, leaving a kind of basin in the middle 
through which a little water flows. When Chouicha came to the 
rock he tried to jump over it, just as he had done in other in- 
stances. Unfortunately he fell into the basin, and had it not 
been for his extra size and the fact that the basin was already 
partly full of dead Salmon that had fallen in Just as he had. 
he probably would not have been able to get out. 

Pit River Falls apparently formed an impassable barrier. 
Yorty-one feet was higher than Chouicha could jump, though he 
tried it many times. By great effort and a few bruises he suc- 
ceeded in getting onto the ledge at the north end of the fall. 
He then tried to scale the steep incline above, but was washed 
back and off the ledge, his efforts wasted. Again he tried repeat- 
edly to scale the forty-one feet at a single bound, but in vain. 

Thus August was passed in fruitless effort, and Chouicha gave 
up trying. He lay in the deep pool below the falls days at a 
time, without attempting to find a way upstream. Occasionally 
he would make a spasmodic effort to pass the falls, but soon 
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tired. He was slow to learn, but finally concluded that further 
effort was futile. 

September was getting old, when the first rain of the season 
fell in that region and raised the river a few inches. This put 
new energy into the Salmon that were held in the pool below the 
faJls, and they resumed their attempts to pass them. Soon one 
of the Salmon found a little stream that entered the pool at the 
sovth end of the falls. Chouicha noticed the discovery and fol- 
lowed, although the stream was so small that half his body was 
ou: of the water most of the time. The stream, which was simply 
a small division of the river, led him around a ledge of rocks 
to a fish ladder, a zigzag stairway of falls made several years 
wefore by the Fish Commission. Chouicha jumped from one 
“step” to another, resting in a sheltered nook after each jump. 
In a short time he reached the river above. He then swam five 
or six miles further upstream to the mouth of Fall River. 

The Upper Pit River, above the mouth of Fall River, drains 
au extensive table land, and during the dry season shrinks 
to a@ mere creek with water warm and impure. The water of 
Fall River, on the contrary, comes out of the mountain side some 
fifteen miles away as two or three large springs. This gives 
the stream a constant flow of pure cool water even during the 
dryest summer. There could be nv question which stream a selt- 
respecting fish would take. 

At the mouth of Fall River Chouicha encountered his last 
waterfall. Having passed it with some difficulty, he entered the 
“promised land.” The stream above was broad and shallow and 
swift, the bottom gravelly, the water pure and cold, an ideal 
spawning stream, the place he had been seeking for many 
long weeks. 

Ill. Brothers and Sisters Again. 


We left Chouicha’s brothers and sisters, about a hundred 
strong, going down the Sacramento River on their way to the 
ocean. They encountered the same vicissitudes that we have 
noted in Chouicha’s career, and succumbed one by one. Disease, 
Sharks and Sea-lions, hooks, gill-nets and seines, all levied toll. 
We have mentioned two periods of great mortality, the egg and 
the alevin stages, and there were two more, one just after 
entering the ocean, when they were the prey of the thousand 
and one larger fishes, and the other when they met the fishermen 
in Suisun Bay and the lower river. 

Of the whole family that would have numbered six thousand 
under favorable circumstances, only Chouicha and his sister Tyee 
lived to reach the land of their birth. Tyee did not leave the 
ceean until the latter part of August, as she did not feel prepared 
to make the long journey sooner. And when she did finally start 
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the warm brackish water of Suisun Bay and the. tower river had 
such a depressing effect upon her that she loitered about in the 
edge of the tule swamps and took life easy for two or three 
weeks. By taking life easy I do not mean eating and sleeping; 
she may have slept, but she never ate. She simply swam lazily 
about and paid no attention to anything except fish-nets. The 
gill-net fishermen annoyed her a good deal whenever she got 
where they could drift a net, but in some way, no one knows how, 
she managed to escape them all. 


“Again was Tyee Released.” 


After fishing was prohibited on the tenth of September, she 
moved about more freely, and in a few days had ascended the 
river some fifteen miles to Steamboat Slough, which is a portion 
of the river that makes a short cut across a big bend. Here she 
was caught by a Fish Commissioner who was weighing and 
branding a lot of Salmon for some purpose that Tyee could not 
appreciate. She was number 43, and her weight was 29 pounds. 
She was kept out of the water two.or three minutes during the 
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“The hatchery foreman had them spawned.” 
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branding, and came near suffocating. After some difficulty the 
Fish Commissioner revived her and let her resume her journey. 

The warm water of the lower river and the shallow water of 
the middle portion retarded Tyee’s migration very much, and it 
was the last of November when she was found by the hatchery 
fishermen at Battle Creek Fishery. The ever-present Fish Com- 
missioner was there and weighed her again. She had lost twenty 
five per cent of her weight since leaving Rio Vista, and had been 
66 days in traveling the 400 miles between the two places. 

Again was Tyee released. Immediately afterward a heavy rain 
washed out the rack at the upper end of the fishery, which en- 
abled her to go on up the creek as she desired. 

And she spawned her eggs and died, and the hogs ate her up. 


IV. The Final Purpose. 


At the time of his arrival in Fall River, Chouicha was a very 
different fish in appearance from the plump silvery Salmon that 
the fisherman pulled up to the surface near the mouth of the 
river. He had lost eight pounds in weight, and his body had 
grown deeper, which made him look very thin; both jaws were 
prelonged and hooked and filled with large hooked teeth; his skin 
had grown very thick and had embedded the scales until they 
could not be seen; his color was a dirty red. He occasionally 
snapped viciously at floating leaves and other bright objects, and 
was rather quarrelsome with the few male Satmon that he met. 

Soon after entering Fall River, Chouicha began keeping close 
t» another, a smaller and more plump Salmon, a female, whom 
we may call Chouichina, the name being of Russian origin. The 
pair continued slowly upstream, resting in all the pools and 
examining all the riffles for a spawning place. When near the 
source of the river, about seven hundred and fifty miles from 
the ocean, they found a deep, quiet pool with the top of a tree 
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lying in the lower end. Here they remained over a week. Choui- 
china often ran out to the swift current where there were cobble 
stones and coarse gravel. Chcuicha always followed. If any 
other male attempted to follow a fight ensued and the intruder 
was driven away. 

After a few days of such courting they began spawning. The 
female selected a place at the upper end of the riffle that she had 
inspected so often. After extruding a few eggs she moved 
away, and the male took her exact position and extruded a 
small quantity of milt. This they repeated about every five 
minutes day and night for nearly two weeks. 

The eggs as spawned floated downstream a few feet and most 
of them lodged in the mouths of a score of Sacramento Pike 
and Rainbow Trout. Occasionally the female would turn over 
on her side and dig up the gravel with her tail. Some of the 
very fine silt that she stirred up floated down stream and settled 
on the few eggs that escaped the Trout and Pike, making them 





invisible to the Sculpins. She threw up a considerable hillock 
of gravel, which formed an eddy in the current and prevented 
many of the eggs from floating away. 

As the spawning progressed the appearance of the Salmon 
changed rapidly. At its conclusion they weighed but little more 
than half as much as they did upon leaving the ocean. Both 
were scratched and bruised from fighting; the one against other 
males, the other chasing other females away from her nest, 
and in turn being chased away from the vicinity of other nests. 
The tail-fin of the female was worn off to a mere stub; that of 
the male was much frayed, but not evenly worn. The anal and 
dorsal fins of both were badly frayed. The skin was almost en- 
tirely worn off the side of the tail, exposing great patches of 
yellowish-white muscle. Chouicha had lost several teeth from 
the side of his jaw, and some from the tip; the bone was exposed 
eleng the sides of his lower jaw, and the skin was entirely worn 
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off his snout. Fungus grew in several large patches on his 
sides and back; the whole top of his head was covered with it, 
and it had blinded one of his eyes. His gills were half destroyed 
by fungus, and parasitic Copepods attacked the uninjured fila- 
ments. Besides these afflictions neither had tasted food for six 
months. Tapeworms and microscopic parasites were destroying 
their intestines, and pin-worms were burrowing into their other 
digestive organs. 

But they seemed not to mind their injuries; nor to know what 
hunger was. They were apparently unconscious of everything 
except that they had a duty to perform. They would not run 
eway until a person approached within a few feet of them, so 
engrossed were they with their work. 

And so determined were they upon the accomplishment of this 
work, this final purpose of their existence, that they continued 
ou the spawning bed trying to spawn for several days after all 
eggs had been extruded. Had it not been for this extreme devotion 
to duty they might have had enough energy left to carry them 
back to the ocean, as is the habit of the Atlantic Salmon. But 
long ages of such devotion on the part of their ancestors had 
eradicated the instinct to return to salt water, and there was 
not a vestige of it left in Chouicha and his companion. Their 
whole instinct when once spawning began was to continue on 
the spawning beds as long as life remained. 

At last their efforts ceased, their life work was complete. 
That for which they had traveled over seven hundred miles 
without food, and that for which they had previously roamed 
the ocean and gorged themselves with food; in fact, the sole 


purpose of their existence, the propagation of their species, was 


accomplished so far as was in their power. They were utterly 
exhausted. The current carried them back to the pool, where 
they struggled a few hours to keep their heads upstream. 

Chouichina was borne against the tree top by the current, 
and she had not strength enough to get away. She opened her 
mouth, but the current coming directy against the side of her 
head held her gills down and she could not breathe. In a few 
riinutes she was dead. 

Her companion struggled on for another day, but he, too, was 
unable to hold his own in even the slight current of the poo), 
and was carried to the shoal at the lower end. He was too 
weak to hold himself in his natural position, and fell over on his 
side. Feebly and vainly he struggled to get off the shoal, but 
had not strength to continue his efforts long. He lay there for 
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half an hour or more, his mouth partly open, the water flowing 


over his all but bloodless gills. At last he was aroused by the 
approach of men, a party of the U. S. Fish Commission who 
were seining Fall River that day. At their approach he made 
another desperate effort to get off the shoal, but his vitality was 
exhausted; it was his last struggle. Before his biographer 
reached him, 

CHOUICHA WAS DEAD. 
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Part Il.—American. 


E turn from the beautiful oid- 

world literature of gardens, 

whose age-enduring charm is like 

the charm of the Elizabethan 
poets, and looking over the more varied 
field of outdoor Americana, we find that 
much of it is but transplanted from the 
elder land to new soil and brighter skies. 
Whoever studies the history of American 
horticulture, or of any department of our 
outdoor life, will sooner or later land in 
colonial times, and begin to tell us of 
things that came from England, France, 
Holland or Germany. Some of the most 
successful of recent American books have 
been strongly colonial, and in every line 
breathe love for the sources from which 
our gardens came. 

Among the writers of the future there 
is to be a pale and anxious scholar in 
an old-world university, who will toil, 
a hundred years hence, upon his grand 
encyclopedia of out-door literature. One 
volume, with its innumerable subdivis- 
ions, he will entitle “Anglo-American,” 
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and thus it will begin: ‘‘The outdoor lit- 
erature of England and of America are 
so closely related to each other that 
they form but one harmonious whole. 
There is no distinct, sharply-drawn line 
of demarkation between the writings of 
English-born and American-born persons 
in this field—nay, there are even some 
writers who might easily belong to either 
camp, or to both. Who can say, for in- 
stance, whether Kate Douglas Wiggin is 
most at home in a New England garden or 
in one in Ireland, England or Scotland?” 
From the beginning our toiling critic, 
nameless here, seen only as in Cornelius 
Agrippa’s magic glass, or Cobbler Kea- 
zar’s lapstone, proceeds to discourse for 
full five hundred dismal pages upon “the 
eternal unities and sympathies lingual 
and institutional between England and 
America.” 

Like all the specialists I have ever 
known, he carries his theory too far, ana 
overlooks those many differences which 
so profoundly modify the _ situation. 
America is not England, though subtile 
bonds unite them. Mr. Ellwanger, one 
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Truth and Beauty bearing a new Flower 
on the ancient stem of Time (from “A 
Child of Nature.’’) 
(Courtesy Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
of our classic essayists, writes of gar- 
dens and garden art less as an English- 
man transplanted to a new world than 
as a representative of a new race who 
nevertheless is not unmindful of his an- 
cestry. Professor L. H. Bailey, of whose 
books I shall have more to say hereafter, 
understands our over-sea relations, ap- 
preciates all they have given, and still 
may give; but he has gone on and on to 
new expressions of new needs wholly 
American and intensely modern. And, 
inueed, even those new-world writers who 
seem to dwell with most affection in the 
past, come back to us with their treas- 
ures, rejoicing as good and healthy mod- 
ern collectors rather than as backward- 
glancing antiquarians whose hearts and 
souls dwell for the most part in the dust 
of déad centuries. 
Herein I recognize a new charm in out- 
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door books—the frank and free union 
of old and new, of student and toiler, 
of careful reader in libraries and modern 
woman in her American garden. More 
than one recent book has something of 
this happy union, but nowhere, in my 
mind, is it discoverable in such perfection 
as in the writings of Alice Morse Earle, 
whose “Old Time Gardens” is a book with 
glowing hollyhock covers and an air otf 
reasonable, but not aggressive erudition 
gleaming forth from its twenty-two chap- 
ters and nearly five hundred pages thick- 
sown with useful and helpful pictures, 
some from half-forgotten herbals, but 
mostly modern and of lovely and famous 
American gardens. 

The fame of Mrs. Earle as a brilliant 
yet painstaking student of colonial life 
has been worthily gained ky other books, 
and this one only shows that the same 
deft writer who so well described the 
home life, child life and public life of 
our ancestors, has always meant to 
round her series of old-time studies with 
something better and of still more uni- 
versal interest. Like those, also, it is 
frankly based upon a wide correspond- 
ence, extensive reading and wise use 
of a note-book. It is a volume to pick up 
at intervals, and lay down again after 
a chapter or so, with vivid new impres- 
sions of the garden-wealth of America 
and of its close relationship to old- world 
gardens, and to take up again and again 
until it is all one’s own. Then there will 
remain in heart and mind forever the 
out-door setting of many an early Ameri- 
can romance. Through such gardens, as 
I read, the brave, the beautiful, the un- 
fortunate of our literature pass endlessly; 
I see Agnes Surriage and Elsie Venner 
there, and slender Darthea’s stately 
grace, and gay, defiant Silver Heels. 
There, also, are the famous matrons of 
our colonial and revolutionary annals— 
Margaret Winthrop, Catherine Schuyler, 
Mercy Warren, Eliza Pinckney, Martha 
Washington, and many more besides. 

Macmillan has never published an out- 
door book more likely to become a family 
heirloom than this same “Old Time Gar- 
dens” of Mrs. Earle’s. Read her chapter 
on “the Blue Flower Border” and see how 
true and human is her touch, or her 
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“Comfort Me with Apples” to understand 
how much at home she is in rural New 
England. The ancient Spanish gardens 
of the Mexican borders and of California 
are not within her field; their story is 
yet to be told. 

I turn from Mrs. Earle’s captivating 
work to something quite different and yet 
in its own way as interesting—the care- 
ful, thoughtful books of Mabel Osgood 
Wright, published by the same firm, Mac- 
millan, and showing in every line hard 
study and genuine talent. 

Mrs. Wright knows her birds, her wood- 
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land plants, her wild places, such as they 
are along that somewhat too much popu- 
lated Atlantic Slope, and she has done 
as much as any other American writer, 
not even excepting dear old John Bur- 
roughs, to teach the Young Person some- 
thing of the abounding life of nature. 
How much she has written and on the 
whole how well, how free from technical 
error, how modern in spirit! I read her 
“Citizen Bird,” her “Friendship of Na- 
ture,” her “Birdcraft,” her ‘“‘Four-footed 
Friends,” her ‘Flowers and Ferns in 
Their Haunts,’ and remembering also 





Ruby-throated numming birds (from “Birdcraft.’) 
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how tireless and constant a magazine 
writer and editor she is in her own lines, 
and that even other books are hers, I 
take delight once more in her superb 
equipment and her overflowing energies. 

“Birdcraft,” that useful and beautiful 
“field-book of two hundred song, game 
and water birds,” with its revealing dedi- 
eation, its flavor of good literature, its 
evidence on every page that the author 
is truly a naturalist and so recognized in 
the world of science, is a book that we 
can safely show to our Eastern cousins. 
The book is interesting, from Andrew 
Lang’s well-known verse: 


“Thus on Earth’s little ball to the birds 
you owe all, yet your gratitude’s small 
for the favors they’ve done. 

And their feathers you pill, and you eat 
them at will, yes, you plunder and kill 
the bright birds one by one; 

There’s a price on their head, and the 
Dodo is dead, and the Moa has fled 
from the face of the sun!” 


to the last of its 305 pages. The illus- 
trations add much to the value of “Bird- 
craft,” and one of these, a charming pic- 
ture of ruby-throated humming-birds, ac- 
companies this article. The color-plate, 
though perhaps commercially useful, does 
not seem to me worthy of an instant’s 
comparison with the black-and-whites of 
Mr. Fuertes, whose fruitful study of his 
master Audubon is most manifest. 

Such illustrations as these ought by 
rights to have been put in Mr. Charles 
Keeler’s delightful little book on Califor- 
nia birds, published not long ago by Elder 
& Shepard. Mr. Keeler, of the Academy 
of Sciences, and the Harriman Alaska 
Expedition, has but recently returned 
from the South Seas, and I hope has a 
book in press somewhere on the birds 
of Oceanica, abundantly illustrated with 
Louise Keeler’s capable sketches (for 
happy Mr. Keeler does not have to seek 
asien artists.) There is no one in Cali- 
fornia other than Mr. Keeler to whom we 
can look for bird literature; no one 
else with his equipment in this field— 
and we need more of his work. 

Mrs. Wright’s latest book, ‘Flowers 
and Ferns in their Haunts,” is one of the 





most attractive books in its way that 
an American publisher has issued in re- 
cent years. The paper, type, format, il- 
lustration and binding harmonize un- 
usually well. There seems to have been 
good-fellowship quite after the Morris 
manner, among them all—author, illus- 
trators, printers, binders and publishers. 
After a little one discovers that J. Hor- 
ace McFarland, of the Mount Pleasanton 
printery (where the press-work was 
done) took something like forty of the 
photographs for the full-page plates, and 
many for the text cuts. It becomes evi- 
dent to any sensitive reader, turning over 
these pages, that no loud-voiced flam- 
boyant village press of the most recent 
American amateur school has produced 
as yet such satisfactory results as are 
shown in a book like this from a well- 
trained writer, illustrated after the real 
Morris manner, (whose essence is truth- 
ful detail), printed, bound and published 
by conservative, old-school firms. 

Some of the illustrations to Mrs. 
Wright’s book appear in this article. It 
is, of course, understood by all intelli- 
gent persons that such illustration can- 
not be printed in a magazine so as to 
look quite as well as they do in the book 
itself, where they ‘‘went to press” under 
the supervision of author and illustrator. 
But -even so, they tell their own story— 
the story of the triumphal march of mod- 
ern photography. It has reached a point 
where climatic and racial characteristics 
as well as individual ones are manifest. 
The photographs taken by Mrs. Wright 
and by Mr. McFarland are different from 
those taken by Miss Gertrude Jekyll for 
her own book. These are American, taken 
under American skies, printed and man- 
aged with artistic aims in many respects 
different from those of Miss Jekyll in her 
English work, in that old-world atmos- 
phere. 

Our future continental critic, toiling 
over his encyclopedia of out-door liter- 
ature, will write down, I am told, this 
dictum: “The hall-mark of American illus- 
tration is strength; that of English is 
finish and fineness.” How often this 
wretched and mistaken commonplace is 
heard even now, regarding both illustra- 
tion and literature, and how necessary it 
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becomes to file a protest against it. ..e 
fact is, these wonderfully beautiful il- 
lustrations to Mrs. Wright’s book, Ameri- 
can in all respects, are finished and re- 
fined to the very verge of safety beyond 
which lies the descent into “prettiness.” 
On the other hand, Miss Jekyll, hampered 
by. grayer skies, seeks for broad and 
strong effects and finds them, not easily 
but surely, so that in the end it happens 
that some of these wild places in Mrs. 
Wright’s “Flowers and Ferns” look half- 
planted, while some of Miss Jekyll’s 
copses look half-wild; and once more 
wisdom is justified of her artistic chil- 
dren who follow their own lines of work 
and do not copy each other. 

This flower and fern book, quite aside 
from its illustrations, amply repays read- 
ing, for it is packed full of the knowledge 
and the love of these things. That is a 
cold, life-lacking word that I have used; 
as yet we have no exact word in the lan- 
guage to denote the life of bird, beast, of 
plant, so absurdly easy to sentimentalize 
over, and to write out in mistaken terms 
of our own human existence. Perhaps 
before long we shall have a young and 
over-enthusiastic botanist giving us a 
tale of Mother Fern, or Elder Sister Com- 
posite, or Naughty Litle Lady Slipper, all 
in conversations, and thrilling situations, 
ending up most sadly with the explana- 
tion ‘‘such is the way of Nature.” Our 
young botanical novelist may have quite 
a vogue for the while, but in-the end a 
sane and sensible realism will prevail. 

There have been many books written 
by women in recent years, and often il- 
lustrated by women, too, which deal 
with wild flowers. Some of them are 
splendid with color-plates, some suffer 
sorely from poverty of illustration, but 
all, nearly without exception, prove that 
in this department of literature women, 
if they will pay the price, can easily take 
the first rank. The price is not hard to 
state—it is technical botanical knowl- 
edge, genuine, deep and positive. The 
pitiful little American Flower Annuals of 
a few decades ago, and too many books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles now 
appearing, show painful lack of scientific 
knowledge on the part of women who evi- 
dently think that the love of gardens 


and the desire to write are sufficient to 
give one a place in the procession. 

One very creditable book in this field, 
“The Wild Flowers of California,’ by 
Mary Elizabeth Parsons, illustrated by 
Margaret Warriner Buck, has justly be- 
come a popular classic. We have our 
botanists of the Universities and the 
Academy of Sciences, whose monographs 
are essential to the library of a Cali- 
fornian, but we none the less needed this 
useful and readable volume. The hand- 
colored plates in the rare limited edition 
now out of print were excellent, and fu- 
ture collectors will battle over stray 
copies as they do now over Bosqui’s 
“California Grapes.” 

Color plates of great excellence form 
a striking feature of the books of Miss 
Lounsberry, published by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. This busy and cap- 
able ‘author has since 1899 sent out “a 
Guide to Wild Flowers,” a “Guide to 
the Trees,” and a volume on “Southern 
Trees, Flowers and Shrubs.” The color 
plates in all are the work of Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan, so well known as a painter of 
wild-flowers. Dr. Britton of Columbia, 
Director, also, of the New York Botanical 
Garden, has revised the scientific por- 
tions of the text, and has written intro- 
ductions. The publishers have done their 
best, and the results are eminently sat- 
isfactory. 

Of real literature, there does not pre- 
tend to be very much in such books as 
Miss Lounsberry’s, but if one looks it is 
not hard to find more than we have a 
right to expect. Good literature of its 
kind hides shyly in words and phrases 
of description that light up the para- 
graphic and topical arrangements. There 
is no doubt of the usefulness of such 
books as these to the general reader, 
and they have made a place for them- 
selves. Their direct appeal, of course, 
is to those who have not studied botany, 
and the problem is whether reading of 
such popularized manuals really leads to 
more exact study. Are more copies of 
Dr. Britton’s “Flora” sold because of 
these attractive manuals? Such a ques- 
tion cannot be answered offhand; perhaps 
it is in a measure unfair to ask it. I 
do not know that reading the “Lives of 
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The home of the wood ferns. 


the Hunted” turns students to the Cam- 
bridge Natural Science Series, and the 
bulletins of the United States Biological 
Survey. But it is at least wise for every 
writer of outdoor books to ask himself 
in all seriousness where his work be- 
longs and whither it leads. 

It is a mournful thing that the color 
plates which naturally form the strik- 











(From “Flowers and Ferns.’’) 


ing feature of this series (Miss Louns- 
berry’s) cannot be shown here. The best 
I can do is to give a glimpse of one of 
the many black-and-white plates, the rare 
white rose of the northern woodlands 
(Rosa blanda.) 

Several of the books previously spoken 
of in this article describe trees, but none 
of them illustrate with such accuracy the 
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leaves and fruits of our wayside trees 
as do F. Schuyler Mathew’s four little 
books published by the Taber-Prang Art 
Company. The brief descriptions and the 
catalogue are excellent. 

But a little while ago, I was discussing 
that one of Mrs. Wright’s books which 
is largely devoted to ferns, and yet ferns 
are so wonderful a class of plants that 
they have persuaded more than one per- 
son to give every page from cover to 
cover to their history or description or 
analysis. Indeed, the fern-literature of 
the world is overwhelming in quantity 
and yearly attracts more students. The 
first book in this field that I ever owned 
was D. C. Eaton’s “Ferns of North 
America,” which I eagerly studied as 
it came out in parts, with dark brown 
wrappers. Then I went from New York 
up to New Haven once, just to meet 
Professor Eaton, and found him all, and 
more than, I had expected. 

It ought to please us out here in Cali- 
fornia to know that a good piece of pro- 
fessional work on ferns (and mosses) 
was done a few years ago by Professor 
Douglas H. Campbell of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. Macmillan pub- 
lished it; the exact title is: “The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Mosses 
and Ferns (Archigoniatae)” and it is not 
possible to summarize here in non-tech- 
nical language such a thorough study of 
plant life. It is a book for the modern 
botanical laboratory, but any thoughtful 
reader should be interested in Professor 
Campbell’s chart on page 519 giving his 
idea of the evolution by which, for in- 
stance, the descendants of Hepaticae be- 
came (Pines, Sequoias 
and other Conifers.) 

My shelf is crowded with other fern 
books, one of the most modern, popular 
and interesting of which is “Our Ferns 
in their Haunts,” by Willard Nelson 
Clute, editor of the Fern Bulletin. This 
is another of the books that the Stokes 
Company publish in their liberal style, 
with full-page color plates and photo- 
gravures and lesser pen-and-inks in the 
text. In fact these illustrations number 


Gymnospermae 


in all more than two hundred, and they 
de much credit to the artist, Mr. Stilson. 
One of the full-page illustrations, ‘The 
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home of the wood-fern,” appears in this 
article, and the reader may care to com- 
pare it with other work to which I have 
alluded. It is very different, more 
“touched up” and carried, as it were, 
into the studio, but it is a very striking 
illustration; one gets the rough feel of 
the rock, and a great depth of distance, 
rather than the fern masses up to one’s 
waist. 

Another of the illustrations chosen 
from Mr. Clute’s book is a pen-and-ink 
of our handsome Southern Californian 
Adiantum (A. capillus veneris), the Venus- 
hair fern, so widely distributed over the 
world and quite distinct from our com- 
mon maiden-hair (Adiantum emargina- 
tum) or the “Five-finger” (4A. pedatum.) 
Any of us can go out into our canyons 
and foothills these March days and 
gather up armfuls of either of these last 
two species. I wonder if we all remem- 
ber, however, that ferns must not be 
pulled up and carelessly destroyed, or 
in a few years they will be hard to find. 
Time was, not long ago, when polypod- 
iums and adiantums could be found with- 
in the limits of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, but now one must seek the foothills 
or redwoods. 

The third, and the smallest, illustra- 
tion taken from this book is but one 
of a number which deserve careful study 
and are in fact worth, as the circus post- 
ers say, “the whole price of admission.” 
Ferns propagate by means of spores, and 
the formation of the spore-cases (sporan- 
gia) affords students the means of we 
first broad classification. The largest 
spore-case known are of the sub-or ler 
Opio-glossaceae of the great order Filices 
(Ferns) and two of these from which the 
spores are just flying are shown in the 
illustration. Ia other sub-orders the spore- 
cases may be egg-shaped, opening lon- 
gitudinally, or urn-shaped opening ver- 
tically, or even stalked, opening trans- 
versely. In the modern laboratory, and 
under the microscope, these things, as 
in fact everything about plants, become 
of absorbing interest. 

Mr. Clute has had excellent opportuni- 
ties, and his book contains an immense 
fund of information respecting the 
haunts, habits, structure and nomencla- 
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ture of American ferns. 
upon the folk-lore and literature of these 
interesting plants, and its style is very 
clear and simple. So fully has he oc- 
cupied the territory that, to use a West- 
ernism, his claim will be hard to jump. 
His feeling for what is excellent in other 
writing “rings true;” he could not but 
rejoice with Thoreau over the “cheerful 
community of the polypody” freshly green 
in early winter, and as one reads his book 
this windy afternoon, it quite gives the 
Thoreau feeling and one’s heart remains 
behind for a little while among the ferns. 

The astonishing beauty of modern il- 
lustrations is excellently shown by vari- 
ous books published of late by Doubleday, 


It touches also . 
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which comprises other volumes and may 
easily come to include ail the modern di- 
visions of Nature Study. Into the work 
of preparing these books, specialists are 
being drawn, and the value of the series 
is steadily increasing. Neltje Blanchan 
(Mrs. Doubleday) has taken deservedly 
high rank with her brilliant books in this 
series, “Bird Neighbors,” “Birds wnat 
Hunt and are Hunted,’ and “Nature’s 
Garden.” The latter, more nearly than 
any other book I have yet seen, gives 
the unbotanical reader a practical guide 
to wild flowers which is full of the litera- 
ture of the subject, and which neverthe- 
less ventures to give in popular form the 
scientific views of natural selection. It 





The “King Row” (from “Life of Wild Birds.’’) 


Page & Co., “Nature’s Garden,” by Neltje 
Blanchan, the “Mushroom Book,” by 
Nina L. Marshall, and “The Insect Book,” 
by Dr. L. O. Howard of the Division of 
Entomology, are all three strikingly mod- 
ern, and may serve here as my text ior 
certain comparisons and conclusions re- 
specting the drift of outdoor literature. 
All are royal octavos of a character, me- 
chanically speaking, which twenty years 
ago was impossible at any price, and 
which, ten years ago, would have been 
obtainable only by well-to-do purchasers. 
As it is, they come within the reach of 
school-teachers, mechanics and persons 
of average incomes. They form, in fact, 
part of an extensive Nature Study series 


(Courtesy G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


shows wide and intelligent reading of the 
authorities, and careful use of results. 
But from the purely technical stand- 
point, “The insect Book” of Dr. Howard’s 
has scientific claims quite unlike those of 
earlier volumes of this remarkable series. 
From cover to cover its 428 pages are fit 
for use in University work, and indeed 
to inspire all higher students in ento- 
mology to acquire the art of telling facts 
in a manner at once popular and scien- 
tific. Dr. Howard has it, because it evi- 
dently has been his aim for many years 
of teaching, editing, preparing leaflets 
and bulletins and reports, to make the 
subject very simple without sacrificing 
anything else. The book is just as read- 
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able as such a subject can be made with- 
out spoiling it. 

Taking, then, this series as a whole, 
it shows a serious effort by high-minded 
men and women to buiid a bridge at last 
across the void; to write, illustrate and 
publish books which the great middle 
classes will take in the place of the or- 
dinary cheap, badly written, blundering 
books, often reprints of a generation ago, 
often hasty translations, and always mis- 
leading, or not leading anywhere. The 
ideal of such books as these must be to 
deserve the respect of the specialists. 
I do not know of a better, more hopeful 
scheme at present in evidence among pub- 
lishers, but it must be carried on with 
unstinted means and nothing less than 
the best work put therein. It is easy to 
be cheaply popular—I have cast aside 
book after book while writing this paper 
—but it is very hard to know rightly and 
tell truly these things. I assure you, 
gentle reader, that Dr. Howard and Mrs. 
Doubleday and our own loved Joseph 
Le Conte and Gifford Pinchot of the 
Bureau of Forestry, and all others who, 
knowing their subject very well, have 
attempted to re-tell it for the larger pub- 
lic without doing harm, have had to burn 
much midnight oil. 

There is one field of out-door litera- 
ture into which I cannot venture to 
glance, so wide it is, so difficult to 
classify. It is official; it deals with the 
experiment stations and botanical gar- 
dens of America. Hun- 
dreds of workers’ here 
are toiling over reports 
and bulletins. But once 
in awhile a man brought 
up in this work strikes 
out for himself, edits, 
like Professor Buffum of 
Colorado, an “Agricola 
Aridus,” or like Profes- 
sor F. H. King of Wis- 
consin, writes on “The 
Soil,” “Irrigation and 
Drainage,” and the ‘‘Phy- 
sics of Agriculture.” 
Written for University 
men, such books fill the 
needs of the intelligent 
land-owner whose farm, 
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birds in crouching reptilian attitude. 
¥% life-size. (From “Life of Wild Birds.’’) 


Chatauqua circle, Grange and Farm In- 
stitute are his Universities. Such a book 
as Professor King’s “Physics of Agricul- 
ture” (which he publishes himself at 
Madison, Wisconsin), is peculiarly mod- 
ern, practical and American. It deals 
with the fundamental principles of agri- 
cultural science, and it would be hard 
to find another book which fills the place 
so well. 

Bird books, as I have noted, form a 
large part of American out-door litera- 
ture. There is one recent publication, 
Mr. Francis Herrick’s “Home Life of Wild 
Birds,” brought out by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, which I confess appeals to me more 
strongly than usual. It is once more 
“the camera that does it.” How sterile 
and mistaken become the illustrations 
in thousands of books when the right 
man’s camera is focussed on the subject. 
The conventional nest and nestlings and 
mother-birds and much of what has here- 
tofore passed as fair representations of 
the domestic life of our birds is now con- 
signed to the rubbish-heap. Every lover 
of nature or photography and every one 
interested in natural science will find this 
book worthy of study. 

Beyond and above all this, the spirit 
of the book is utterly charming. It at- 
tracts persons of every age; and, without 
being in the least didactic, it preaches 
good Emersonian doctrine of naming “all 
the birds without a gun.” Mr. Herrick’s 
plan is to bring the birds close, camp 
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beside them, watch their behavior “at 
arm’s length,” and record “with the 
camera their varied activities.” The 
“birds come and go at will, and their 
life is as free and untrammeled as ever.” 
He “controls the nesting sight,” and “con- 
ceals the observer.” To tell how this is 
done, and what the results of such studies 
are, takes a quarto volume of 186 pages 
with 141 original illustrations. Four of 


place, and a curious place it sometimes 
is. Long ago I remember the “Ten Acres 
Enough,” “Three Acres Too Much,” “Boy 
Farmer,” “Blessed Bees,” and “Paying Off 
the Mortgage with Potatoes” types of 
stories. Out of this past, and better 
than most of them, come Charles Bar- 
nard’s- “My Ten-Rod Farm,” “The Straw- 
berry Garden,” “Farming by Inches,” and 
“A Simple Flower Garden,” re-printed by 





Red-tailed Hawk, six months old, in attitude expressive 


of fear and calculated to 
“Life of Wild Birds.’’) 


these illustrations appear in this article 
and really need little explanation. Among 
the birds studied closely by Mr. Herrick 
were the robin, the cedar bird, the red- 
eyed vireo, the blue-bird, the cat-bird, the 
night-hawk, the king-fisher, the brown 
thrush, the red-tailed hawk, the wood- 
pecker, the oriole an: the black-bird. 
Here in America, as elsewhere, the 
semi-novel of the garden or forest finds 


inspire fear in others. (From 


Henry T. Coates & Co., in one new vol- 
ume under the title “$2,000 a Year for 
Fiuits and Flowers.” These garden 
tracts, brimful of intensive horticulture, 
have done and are doing a world of good. 
Mowbray’s “Building of a Country 
Home” is frankly shapen on this plan, 
and does not seem to me much better 
done, though more outspoken. 

A book that is hard to define, and not 
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very well worth the effort except for 
its enthusiasm over small things, is Al- 
mon Dexter’s “And the Wilderness Blos- 
somed,” published by Fisher & Co. It is 
in part a narrative of a return to a very 
mild wilderness about a mythical Insley 
Lake in Maine, and the building of a 
home there. It contains comments on 
books, seed, catalogues and miscellaneous 
reflections in every imaginable key. It 
is evidently the work of a decided per- 
son, unskilled in this sort of literature, 
and it reads like a first book—but of that 
no one can be sure. I should like to see 
this writer really tackle a positive and 
genuine wilderness some thousands of 
miles from that Insley Lake club house. 

Looking for the last time over the 
shoulder of our maker of an out-door 
encyclopedia, I observe that he _ will 
write: “Between September, 1898, when 
‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ ap- 
peared, and 1920, when that famous hor- 
ticultural novel by the well-known Lady 
Blantyre of Central Africa appeared, it 
is estimated that six hundred stories of 
domestic bliss in gardens were published. 
One of the best of these, ‘The Garden of 
a Commuter’s Wife,’ appeared anony- 
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mously in 1901.” 

Thus it is, everyone now has the seed 
of the golden flower, and so the world will 
not run after it as once it did. But 
this bright little American story with 
its attractive illustrations was very well 
worth writing and printing. Decidedly 
the best character-sketch in it is the old 
physician. 

While writing this article, which even 
at its fullest will be notorious for its 
omissions, I have ever had in mind one 
writer, Professor Bailey of Cornell, whose 
work has been for young men the most 
helpful and suggestive of recent years. 
I cannot in the space at my command 
either list his writings or properly dis- 
cuss them. It is perhaps enough to say 
that many volumes in the Garden Craft 
and Rural Science Series of Macmillan 
are his, and a vast amount of editorial 
work upon other volumes; that he is head 
and front of the great American Ency- 
clopedia of Horticulture, now nearing 
completion, and that he is the editor of 
“Country Life in America.” His “Prun- 
ing Book,” his “Survival of the Unlike,” 
and his “Evolution of our Native Fruits,” 
serve to show in some degree the turn of 
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his genius. Still, the man is more than 
all his books, and presses forward with 
a swift, generous, organizing spirit, set- 
ting many enterprises in motion, study- 
ing the horticulture of the entire country 
and fitting himself, if his body endures, 
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The Guardsmen—Mariposa Grove. 





Mead & Co. sends me “A Child of Na- 
ture,” altogether lovely from cover to 
cover, perfect prose wedded to perfect 
illustration. Hamilton Wright Mabie has 
grown more in power of sweet and heal- 
ing literary expression within the past 


(From “Our National 


Parks.”) (Courtesy Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


for still greater responsibilities. 

Another man, dear as Professor Bailey 
to out-door Americans, but of a very 
ditferent type, more resembling Henry 
Van Dyke, wrote “In the Forest of Ar- 
den,” and now from the press of Dodd, 


fifteen years than any other American 
writer whose course J have followed in 
detail. That which he now writes comes 
from deeper springs than of old, and it 
seems to me will long remain giving com- 
fort to men and women. These two books 
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of his which I have named belong to the 
literature of our race, and will be re- 
membered when most of those I have 
spoken of in this article are superseded 
by later and better fact-books. One il- 
lustration, reduced in size, is given here 
to show in some degree the work of the 
artist, Charles Louis Hinton, whose deco- 
rative borders, as well as his full-page 
pictures, are worthy of Mr. Mabie’s essay. 

Californian out-door books abound, and 
are of every kind imaginable. Some of 
the best outdoor writing one can find 
anywhere is nicely wrapped up and em- 
balmed in official publications, either 
State or national, whence only a well- 
trained antiquarian can ever spade them 
up. There lie some of the most charac- 
teristic writings of Dr. Albert Kellogg, 
Dr. Bolander, Benjamin Avery, Clarence 
King, J. D. Whitney, Joseph LeConte, 
and others of equal note. Books un- 
counted, too, published by people who 
have come and gone without a sign, 
deal with out-door California and some- 
times better than is done 
by our home talent, for 
now and then the 
stranger sees more and 
deeper than the _ local 
writer. One of the most 
effective of the outsiders 
is Horace Annesley Va- 
chell, whose “Life and 
sport on the Pacific 
Slope” is honest to the 
backbone. Its criticisms 
on some of the features 
of social life out here are 
not always pleasant to 
read, but they do not 
leave a_ sting behind. 
They are inevitable, and 
they come from a manly 
fellow who sees the com- 
ing commonwealth of 
California quite as clear- 
ly as we do. 

I turn for the real 
heart of the California 
Sierra to John Muir’s 
two books, one published 
seven or eight years ago 
by the Century Company 
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fornia’), the other’ recently -issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (“Our Na- 
tional Parks.”) In a sense they belong to- 
gether, and beyond this, they form a part 
of a great and noble body of writing 
which, when Mr. Muir leaves us, will pass 
into literature to be sifted, and in the end 
to become in some shape our West-Ameri- 
can out-door classic. Not all of Mr. 
Muir’s writings will belong in the final 
and authoritative edition of his works, 
but that which represents him at his 
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best and fullest is sufficient to secure two 
results—his permanent place among 
American writers, and his permanent 
place as the first great prose-poet of the 
California Sierra. 

All those high qualities of knowledge, 
observation, insight, imagination, which 
Mr. Muir has heretofore shown are at 
their best and fullest in his last book. 
It rushes on like one of his own moun- 
tain torrents, it rests in broad, clear 
places like a lake of the high Sierras, it 
aspires toward the blue skies like a hem- 
lock spruce, and it holds its own from 
cover to cover like a sequoia in its 
matchless prime. 

From such a book as this one finds 
quotation difficult. The illustration pre- 
sented is, of course, from a sequoia grove 
where the giants, stand on guard. But 
since, aside from its value as literature, 
this book is a noble and timely appeal 
for the forests, let the following show its 
practical value to Americans. Mr. Muir 
writes: 

“The axe and saw are insanely busy, 
chips are flying thick as snowflakes, and 
every summer thousands of acres of 
priceless forests, with their underbrush, 
soil, springs, climate, scenery, and re- 
ligion, are vanishing away in clouds of 
smoke, while, except in the national 
parks, not one forest guard is employed. 

“All sorts of local laws and regulations 
have been tried and found wanting, and 
the costly lessons of our own experience, 
as well as that of every civilized nation, 
show conclusively that the fate of the 


remnant of our forests is in the hands of 
the federal government, and that if the 
remnant is to be saved at all, it must be 
saved quickly. 

“Any fool can destroy trees. They 
cannot run away; and if they could, they 
would still be destroyed—chased and 
hunted down as long as fun or a dollar 
could be got out of their bark hi:les, 
branching horns or magnificent bole 
backbones. Few that fell trees plant 
them; nor would planting avail much 
towards getting back anything like the 
noble primeval forests. During a man’s 
life only saplings can be grown in the 
place of the old trees—tens of centuries 
old—that have been destroyed. It took 
more than three thousand years to make 
some of the trees in these Western woods 
—trees that are still standing in perfect 
strength and beauty, waving and singing 
in the mighty forests of the Sierra. 
Through all the wonderful and eventful 
centuries since Christ’s time—and long 
before that—God has cared for these 
trees, saved them from drought, disease, 
avalanches, and a thousand straining, lev- 
eling tempests and floods; but he cannot 
save them from fools—only Uncle Sam 
can do that.” 

This is that righteous wrath of a strong 
man aroused which counts for so much 
in the battle. Muir has always been a 
tower of strength in this campaign, but 
never yet has he seeme:] so much like an 
old Hebrew prophet, standing on his 
mountains, eaten up by his zeal for the 
Temple of the Almighty. 
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BY MARY 


R. T. PERCIVAL JONES was a 
bachelor of mature age and com- 
fortable fortune, of good social 
position, and a successful lawyer 

—in short, a most acceptable member of 
society. 

As a rule, his unruffied calm was en- 
viable, but could his more easily dis- 
turbed friends have seen him at this in- 
stant, their envy would have melted into 
sympathy. After keen self analysis and 
introspection, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that happiness in the future would 
be an impossibility to him, unless his 
existence were made complete and per- 
fect with the companionship and guid- 
ance of Miss Emily Van Pelt. With this 
thought in his mind he had seated him- 
self at his writing desk, and after much 
prolonged agitation and numerous efforts, 
had succeeded in writing the state of his 
affections to the lady in question. Real- 
izing that suspense such as he would un- 
doubtedly undergo would be the cause of 
his sudden demise if extended indefinite- 
ly, he had finished the letter by begging 
an answer before the close of the morn- 
ing. As it was then a little before nine, 
he would only have to wait at the club 
until twelve to know his fate, and—O! 
ecstatic thought, perhaps less time than 
that. With trembling fingers he folded 
the note, and then it was that Fate de- 
cided that he should play the buffoon, 
and that she would amuse herself at 
his expense for awhile. The desk was 
littered up with many envelopes and let- 
ters, and in his excitement he took an 
envelope which he had addressed to a 
Mrs. Rutherford on a previous occasion, 
and had cast aside owing to some slight 
defect; it had been a mere note of ac- 
ceptance to some invitation. 

Into this envelope he hastily thrust the 
out-pourings of his heart, and after hav- 
ing disposed of it, he settled down to a 
nerve-racking three hours. He had in- 
structed the messenger boy not to wait 
for an answer, as he wished to be per- 
fectly fair and not take her unawares; 
she should have the privilege of thinking 
it over. At the expiration of that time he 
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had smoked two or three packages of 
cigarettes, and had won several enemies 
by the curt abruptness of his remarks 
when they had been unfortunate enough 
to address him. He had jumped up at 
every footstep, and had sunk back into 
his chair again with a scowl upon his 
face, when beholding nothing more than 
a friend. What was a friend compared to 
a messenger boy at such a time? At last 
when the clock struck twelve, he felt 
that the chimes were tolling his funeral. 
As the last stroke sounded, haggard and 
miserable, Mr. Jones withdrew from the 
arena of love sadly conscious that he de- 
served a better fate. He thought of the 
luckless chain of love that had held him 
in its thralls, and sighed. He wished that 
he might never see the object of his ador- 
ation again; the shock to his feelings 
would be too great for mortal endurance. 
As he realized this, he recalled the fact 
that he was to dine at Mrs. Rutherford’s 
that night, and that Miss Van Pelt was to 
be one of the guests, so at the risk of 
offending that estimable lady he wrote 
a little note of regrets, which ran thus: 


“My dear Mrs. Rutherford :— 


“Circumstances having arisen over 
which I have no control, and let me add 
also that they are not of my own mak- 
ing, as you most assuredly must know, 
I am afraid that I shall be compelled to 
forfeit the pleasure of being with you 
this evening. MRegretting exceedingly 
that such should be the case, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. Percival Jones.” 


Mrs. Rutherford was a widow of ma- 
ture age, whose buoyant spirits and per- 
sistent charms had long excited the envy 
of her juniors. During the few years of 
her widowhood she had been a con- 
spicuous example of the sanitary effect 
of well modulated grief; she bloomed in 
weeds, and had kept her heart as fresh 
as her complexion. Her return to society 
had been looked upon as an event of im- 
portance, and the rumor that she was 
about to bestow her hand upon one of 
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her numerous admirers had made her 
doubly interesting. This rumor was not 
altogether unwelcome; she did not ser- 
iously resent the insinuation that she 
might possibly be overcome by the plead- 
ings of some favored suitor. Mrs. Ruther- 
ford had decided upon a careful review 
of the eligible men she knew, that in 
case Mr. Jones should reciprocate the 
marked preference of which she was 
conscious, and should attempt to over- 
persuade her, he should have a fair 
chance. It was therefore with more than 
ordinary pleasure that she caught sight 
of his handwriting upon her arrival home. 
She had been out since early in the morn- 
ing engaged in the arduous duties of 
shopping, and was somewhat worn out 
and cross, but the perusal of Mr. Jones’s 
note banished all thoughts of anything 
save bliss and happiness. She had never 
considered Mr. Jones a man of extreme 
fervor, and the ardor of his suit pleased 
her. 

She read the lines again with satis- 
faction; they were as follows: 


“My adored:— 

“If I may call you so! For some time 
past I have realized that life without you 
is a barren waste, and that I love you to 
the exclusion of all other things. At 
last, with much fear and trepidation I 
have gathered sufficient courage to ap- 
prise you of the fact, and also to ask you 
to become my wife. I need not add that 
the one thing which will render my whole 
future existence happy, will be your ans- 
wer, should it be in the affirmative. Upon 
the other possibility I dare not dwell. I 
beg of you to let me know before the 
hour of twelve. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 

T. Percival Jones.” 


After the first thrills of pleasure had 
vanished Mrs. Rutherford’s next thought 
was of the time. It was then two o’clock, 
and the appointed hour was twelve! She 
felt keenly the suspense and bitter dis- 
appointment that he must have under- 
gone. Indeed she pictured him as suc- 
cumbing to a dread disease, which she 
diagnosed as a broken heart with typhoid 
complications. She rose hastily and was 


about to pen an answer to him; taking the 
chance that he was still at the club, 
when the bell rang, and Mr. Jones’s sec- 
ond note arrived, informing her of his 
inability to attend her dinner party that 
night. Reading his words, she knew 
that the real reason of his writing in this 
manner was that under the circumstances 
of her supposed refusal, he did not have 
the fortitude to become one of a gay 
party, and that party—hers—. But there 
was not time for speculation. The boy 
was waiting (upon seeing Mr. Jones’s 
chirography she had the forethought to 
instruct him to do so), and what was of 
much more importance, poor dear Mr. 
Jones was waiting; he must be saved 
from his error, and that speedily. With 
a palpitating heart and a blush that sav- 
ored of long ago, she rapidly wrote these 
lines: 


“My dear Mr. Jones:— 


It is all a mistake. There is no reason 
why you should not meet the lady in 
question, as usual. She did not receive 
your note of this morning until too late 
to answer, and she will explain all satis- 
factorily to-night. 

Evelyn.” 


In the meanwhile, Mr. Jones had been 
promenading the streets, in hopes of for- 
getting his sorrow, but with poor success. 
Almost the first person he saw, at a little 
distance, was Miss Emily Van Pelt, walk- 
ing and chatting pleasantly with a hated 
rival, a cad by the name of Gilding. He 
did not wait for their approach but 
darted back to the Club, and ordered a 
small bottle. Here he sat in impenetrable 
gloom, until Mrs. Rutherford’s note was 
handed him. It took Mr. Jones’s fertile 
brain but a very short while to adjust 
the problem to his own joy and satis- 
faction. 

It was evident that Miss Van Pelt had 
gone out too early to receive this note, 
and coming home later, and not knowing 
whether he would still be at the club, 
had hesitated in sending so delicate a 
missive where it might be lost. She was 
a great friend of Mrs. Rutherford and 
Mr. Jones, who always’ maintained 
that a woman could never keep a secret 
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(no matter of what nature) from her 
dearest friend for more than two minutes. 
It was clear that she had rushed over 
and confided the news to Mrs. Ruther- 
ford. 

After she had left, Mrs. Rutherford had 
received his regrets, and the dear lady, 
reading between the lines, had fulfilled 
the requirements of a true friend, and 
had told him in as delicate a way as 
possible, that matters were all right. 
“Dear, good Mrs. Rutherford,” thought 
he. ‘What a kind old soul she is! [ll 
adopt her as a mother.” (She was a few 
years his senior.) 

At the appointed time Mr. Jones ap- 
peared radiant with joy, and cager for 
the sweet word or glance which surely 
awaited him; but he was disappointed 
to find Miss Van Pelt surrounded by 
other guests, and apparently indifferent 
to his presence. He had no difficulty, 
however, in getting a moment apart with 
his beaming hostess. Pressing her hand 
with unmistakable fervor, he called her 
an angel, and vowed that he owed her 
the happiness of his life. She called 
him a foolish boy to be so easily dis- 
couraged, and a few wnoments later whis- 
pered to her dearest friend that she had 
at last consented to become Mrs. Jones, 
but wished nothing said about it at pres- 
ent. Within five minutes her dearest 
friend had enjoined the same secrecy 
upon the other ladies present, including 
Miss Van Pelt, who was considerably sur- 
prised, and very much annoyed. She had 
dangled Mr. Jones through four seasons, 
and felt morally convinced that she 
could be Mrs. Jones at any time that she 
wished; in fact she had made up her 
mind that very day to give him a little 
leeway—it was time. Now that she real- 
ized that she could no longer have him, 
his good qualities grew at an alarming 
rate, and her anger at Mrs. Rutherford 
for having literally snatched him out of 
her hands, was extreme. Before dinner 
was announced all knew, and all had been 
pledged to the same silence. It was 
most natural, from the hostess’s point of 
view, that Mr. Jones should escort her 
to the table and occupy the place of honor, 
and most extraordinary, from Mr. Jones’s 
point of view, that Miss Van Pelt was 
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placed at the other end of the table, 
next to Mr. Gilding, concerning whom his 
candid opinion has already been recorded. 

The hour wore on merrily enough with 
laugh and jest, and tinkling table talk, 
with now and then a sly allusion, closely 
veiled, to a certain future social event, 
and yet Mr. Jones was not supremely 
happy. He was on the alert, watching 
for the tender glance from Miss Van Pelt 
that was to assure him of her yielding 
heart; but she seemed never to see him! 
True, it might have been a maiden mod- 
esty that hid her tell-tale eyes from him; 
it might have been some proper feminine 
instinct that prompted her to hang upon 
the words of that inferior Mr. Gilding; 
nevertheless, he grew uneasy. 

It was not enough that his hostess 
beamed upon him with fond looks. He 
never felt her beams, but gazed discon- 
solately at the other end of the table. 
At last, worried and perplexed, he turned 
to Mrs. Rutherford and said in a low, 
anxious tone, “It cannot be; you must 
have misunderstood. I see no sign of 
feeling,” and she replied, ‘‘Hush dear, be 
patient. I must play hostess now.” 

Her words and the fond glance that ac- 
companied them disturbed him, and when 
a moment later she drew his attention 
to Miss Van Pelt and Mr. Gilding, and 
remarked in a confidential undertone 
that she thought they were engaged, he 
looked at her in amazement which grad- 
ually settled into a sort of stupor in which 
he was vaguely conscious of some terri- 
ble mistake. He tried to think it all out, 
but the lady on his left insisted upon 
telling him how much he resembled an 
old dear friend of hers, and he had to 
listen to a dissertation upon the extra- 
ordinary resemblances of the human race. 
He endeavored to recall the exact words 
of his note to Mrs. Rutherford, but could 
see nothing in it to warrant such a situa- 
tion as that in which he now found him- 
self. 

He determined to enquire into the 
details of the affair after dinner, and con- 
sequently when he found himself alone 
with Mrs. Rutherford a little later, he 
broached the subject at once. 

“Mrs. Rutherford, I wish to ask you 
something about a note which I—”; he 
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got no further. “Oh! Percival; not now. 
It is all right,” she whispered softly. “I 
got them both, only I was out when the 
first one arrived, so I could not answer 
before twelve, but——.” At this juncture 
a friend arrived on the scene and in- 
sisted-upon Mrs. Rutherford playing an 
accompaniment to a song, so with a part- 
ing, heart-felt glance at Mr. Jones, she 
left. As the truth dawned upon that 
gentleman that he had, through some in- 
explicable carelessness sent the avowal 
of his love to Mrs. Rutherford, he began 
to shiver with apprehension. He now 
saw clearly enough that he was engaged 
—to the wrong woman. He tried to reflect 
calmly. Could such a correspondence, 
based upon a misunderstanding, be really 
binding? The more he pondered over 
the matter the more he was positive that 
he could explain it all to her. His manner 
towards her had always been that 
of a friend and nothing more. He 
had never been effusive nor had he taken 
advantage of a charming widow’s loneli- 
ness to console her by any show of devo- 
tion. But this comforting thought was soon 
put to flight. To his horror he recalled his 
genial meeting with his hostess, and how 
he had held her hands and called her an 
angel, and vowed that his happiness in 
life was all due to her; then he felt that 
the explanation would require more cour- 
age than he had at first anticipated. Still 
it must be done, and at once. Having 
reached this conclusion he felt somewhat 
relieved, and was about to resume his 
functions as a social being, when Ham- 
bridge, an old friend of his, drew him 
to one side, and claiming the privilege 
of a warm friendship for both parties, 
cordially congratulated him on his en- 
gagement. He added that he already had 
taken some liberty with Mrs. Rutherford, 
and had been deeply touched by her frank 
expression of the happiness she felt in 
yielding at last to the impulse of affec- 
tion. Mr. Jones gasped. He inquired of 


his torturer when he had first heard of 
the affair, and if he thought the rumor 
had reached others, and was informed 
that Mrs. Rutherford had told Mrs. Ham- 
bridge just before dinner—in confidence. 
And that Mrs. Hambridge had told him; 
aiso, that from a life long knowledge of 
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Mrs. Hambridge he had not the faintest 
doubt but that all the other ladies of the 
party now possessed the secret. Indeed 
several of the gentlemen had already 
indicated to him some knowledge of the 
affair. The speaker saw no reason to con- 
ceal an event so worthy, and one which 
would undoubtedly bring much rejoicing 
to the friends of both parties. Mr. Jones 
did not respond as an irrepressibly happy 
man usually does; also he felt distinctly 
less inclined to linger and have that un- 
derstanding with Mrs. Rutherford. From 
that moment his case grew steadily 
worse. The frank partiality of his hostess 
completely unnerved him. He dared not 
go and he feared to stay. The moment 
when he should be left alone with the 
charming widow, and attempt that ex- 
planation, appeared more dreadful to him 
than the day of Judgment. 

At last, when one by one the guests had 
taken their leave, and the fair object be- 
fore him turned and sweetly said, “At 
last, Percival dear, we are alone,” he 
thought, “How happy are the dead where- 
ever they are, or whatever they are do- 
ing”—and then with a mighty renewal of 
his courage he spoke. 

“Mrs. Rutherford, I wish to state, or 
rather I am compelled to state that there 
has been a mistake, a—er—misunder- 
standing.” 

Here a veil must be drawn, not that 
there was anything in the interview 
which might not properly be told, but 
simply because Mr. Jones who kindly and 
frankly related the story up to this point, 
here drew the veil himself, and no amount 
of persuasion or threats could induce 
him to furnish the details. 

His wife, who was a Miss Emily Van 
Pelt, sometimes uses all the devices be- 
longing to the coaxing power of woman, 
but to no purpose. To her he says that 
as there are moments in a man’s life to 
which the world is not entitled, so there 
are centuries which a man has the right 
to forget, if possible—and that this was 
one of them. 

Of course this computation -of time 
must be regarded as inaccurate, but then 
Mr. Jones declares that there are times 
when moments are not reduced to an 
exact science. 
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To compare the last 


Mr. Dooley and volume of “Fables 
George Ade of George Ade” 
Compared. written in slang, 


with “The Opinions 
of Mr. Dooley,” delivered in Irish dialect, 
serves to bring out more than anything 
else their inherent contrast. At first 
glance—to a club woman, perhaps, who 
scorns newspaper “writers” while she 
laboriously writes fiction imitative of her 
last “favorite author’—they may seem 
much alike. Are they not both humor- 
ists, both poking fun at daily happenings 
in the newspapers, both chuckled over 
at the breakfast table and in the cars, 
wherever, in fact, the masculine half of 
American humanity congregates? Yes, 
and furthermore both touch off our weak- 
nesses and foibles with their barbed wit, 
both relentless in their amusement at 
affectation, artificiality, or pretension. 
But here begins their differences. 
“Dooley” (Mr. E. P. Dunne) dessertates 
upon the larger questions of the day, 
mostly political, while at least the last 
series of “Forty Fables” are almost en- 
tirely social in interest. More important 
still, femininity rustles its skirts in every 
sketch, while Dooley and his friend Hen- 
nessey scorn such foibles utterly. 

That is, as subject matter; now and 
then she appears as a by-word to the 
general and larger subject, as it were. 
For instance, Dooley, says in his opin- 
ion “On Athletics”: “-°Twill disrupt 
th’ home. Our fathers was r-right. They 
didn’t risk their lives and limbs be mar- 
ryin’ these female Sharkeys. What they 
wanted was a lady that they’d find settin’ 
at home whin they arrived tired fr’m 
th’ chase, that played th’ harp to thim an’ 
got their wampum away fr’m thim more 
like a church fair than like a _ safe 
blower.” Ade would have illustrated this 


idea in a little story, and naturally it 
is the more interesting method of the 
two. 


He is a born story teller. Did you 





know that his first literary venture was 
a novel, “Captain Horne,” and his last a 
comic opera, “The Sultan of Sulu,” 
which promises to be a great success? 
It is probably not to be sung in slang. Of 
the two, dialect is far less funny than 
slang. Dialect is the superior medium 
for pathos, but there is nothing so sur- 
prising about it, as there is about slang 
—that child of the soil and of to-day— 
and humor is dependent upon the emo- 
tion of surprise. Only too often slang is 
spoken of as if it were a dialect of it- 
self. Chimmie Fadden spoke a dialect, 
and there was slang ta it, but George 
Ade’s Fables are not dialect. No class 
of people speak always as he writes. He 
coins words and expressions continually. 
Everyone uses slang words now and 
then (the less the better, perhaps), but 
no one uses it as a vernacular. 

For my part, I think Mr. Ade has rather 
a cleverer, though perhaps brutal, way 
of attacking the foibles of woman-nature. 
We have our failings, of course, as many, 
perhaps, as the men—if we laughed at 
them oftener we might lose them the 
sooner. This may be a deplorable state 
of unfastidiousness, but has it not its 
grain of truth? “In a Shady Street tnere 
dwelt two Maidens who had their Traps 
set and baited. ‘Come in, Boys,’ is what 
it said over the Door. They were at 
the Age when they lived on Caramels 
and Excitement. All respectable Males 
who could talk back and who kept their 
Hair Combed were more than welcome. 
* * * ‘Oh, I suppose I don’t know a 
thing about the Male sex, do I?’ asked 
the Popular One with a Squint. ‘No man 
cares much for what she said, and then 
what you said to her. I talk about Him 
and nothing else. I make him tell me 
all about his Clothes and how he has his 
Room fixed up. I repeat all that I ever 


heard any of the other girls say about 
him. 
the evening. 


I throw the Lime-light on him all 
He has the Center of the 
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Stage, and makes all the Hits and gets 
all the Flowers. I am simply present 
to feed him his cues and demand En- 
cores. Sometimes it is hard work to 
Zo0o0st all Evening but I seldom fail to 
land him. When he gets up to go at 
11 o’ctock he is thrown out in front 
like a Russian Sleigh. Naturally he is 
back to see me the next evening.’ 

“*But we are not Orientals,’ said the 
Geod Looker proudly. ‘If there is to be 
any Fattering or Incense-Buruaing, let 
the Men do it.’ * * * ‘Some day I will 
single out one and marry him,’ said her 
Friend ‘and when I do, he won’t stay up 
on any Pedestal more than Twenty 
Minutes. You Know me.’” Which ends, 
yuu see after all, in attacking a man’s 
well-known foible—his omnivorous van- 
ity. All this may be nonsense of 2 some- 
what rough-and-tumble sort, but it is 
clevcr nonsense, and I contend that Mr. 
Ade is a remarkably keen observey, and 
knows human nature as few of the rest 
of us do. He speaks the truth as well 
as being funny, and prone to a humorous 
exaggeration. 

Dooley waxes witty on the Boer war, 
on the slump in the Kipling boom, or the 
1,acht Races, on Life at Newport, or 
Lying, on the Booker Washington Inci- 
dent, and kindred subjects of general in- 
terest, which we read about in the press 
dispatches. The two books are both 
charmingly gotten up, and bound in at- 
tractive covers. 

(Forty Modern Fables—George Ade. 
Mr. Dooley’s Opinions, by Dooley. Botn 
published by nm. H. Russell, New York 
v--¥.) 

Paul Bourget! 
What a necro- 
mancy of 
style the 
name of the well-known French writer 
of novelettes brings to the story-lover. 
He is also invariably an analyzer of the 
minds and emotions of women; too, ue 
essays at times even the courageous feat 
of disentangling the mystery of their 
motives. How successful he is at this 
only a Frenchwoman can tell us, for 
his subtly reckless Marquises§ and 
Madames are very unlike Anglo-Saxon 
women. Too often for our taste his tales 


Bourget as a 
Translator of Women. 
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are based on the inevitable Parisian sit- 
uation, the loves of fashionable young 
married women for another than their 
hood-winked husbands. However, his 
“The Screen” I have been reading, al- 
though it seems to glitter with a cold 
artificiality of sentiment, has in it, too, 
an element of innocence and strength 
in the sweet figures of its heroine—Mar- 
quise Alyette. She loves unlawfully, but 
to her own sorrow, only, and never ex- 
presses her deep feeling, but by one act 
of pure and self-sacrificing devotion to 
the unworthy object of her love. Her 
friend, Mme. Sarlieve, and young D’Ay- 
die, are secret lovers. Because of the 
unblemished reputation of the Marquis 
they use her as “The Screen” for their 
affair. Having fallen herself in love witn 
D’Aydie, her pain is great at discovering 
the deception her two dearest friends 
have practiced upon her. But to save 
D’Aydie from the wrath of the jealous 
husband of Madam Sarlieve she allows 
him to think herself the guilty party 
instead of his wife. D’Aydie, too late, 
awed by this sacrifice, realizes his love 
for her, but she will not receive him, 
and the two meet no more. Very French, 
you will say, and that it is hard for us to 
sympathize with such an _ unpleasant 
state of affairs. But consider the style 
of M. Bourget. It is all written in his 
pure, lucid, restrained manner, which 
has an appealing beauty of its own. The 
closing is brief: “Without realizing the 
intense comicality of this brevet of lofty 
virtue discerned in Madame Sarlieve 
through the name of her friendship for 
Alyette, the old Parisian continued to 
instruct her disciples at the club, among 
whom he had the reputation of knowing 
the world, and thus the screen-friend 
continued, unknown to all, to save .-e 
honor of the one who had wronged her. 
Life has its ironies.”” The cover is 
ful in gray, and the dainty pen-drawings 
are by A. Callet. 
(J. F. Taylor 
York.) 


Co., Publishers, New 


“The Goldsmith of Nome” is a volume 
of verse written by Sam C. Dunham. It 
is well gotten up by the Whittaker-Rav 
Co., San Francisco. Price, $1.90.) 





























Current 


The illustrators of 
the present rather 
bizarre period in 
art seem bent up- 
on expressing a 
rather freakish taste. For instance, in 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s latest book, 
“In the Fog,” the work of illustration and 
adornment was given to the two well- 
known artists, Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
and F. D. Steele. Mr. Pierce’s pictures 
are in his well-known “fashion-plate” 
manner, most of them being graceful full- 
length, but conventional portraits of the 
principal characters, whereas Mr. Steele’s 
pictures are more original in style and 
done in a way to give tne effect of a 
color sketch—in black and white and 
orange. They are certainly interesting, 
but instead of the two artists seeming 
to have worked in collaboration, the 
effect is rather as if they had been at 
sword’s point in their conception. For 
instance it strikes one as stupid that a 
character on one page should be por- 
trayed as bald-headed, and on the next 
we find him with a miraculous growth of 
hair. Also we object to the same sub- 
ject being so often portrayed in two dif- 
ferent manners, and altogether the pic- 
tures have far too little to do with the 
story, being puzzling and misleading, 
rather than an assistance to the text, al- 
though taken singly they are pretty and 
interesting. The story itself is freakish 
and thin in the extreme—but what is to 
be expected of a story so frankly a vehi- 
cle for pictures, and art-work, as to sport 
sixteen full-page illustrations in one hun- 
dred and fifty-five pages? The story is 
told by a number of men gathered at a 
club table in London, the matter being 
taken up by the next in order, when the 
invention of the last romancer fails, the 
object of the whole being to work out 
a sufficiently thrilling detective story to 
keep interested an old Baronet, whom 
they do not wish to leave the room. 
The story might have been interesting 
if the reader had been for one instant 
allowed to believe it true, or that it 
ever happened anywhere. There is ab- 
solutely nothing of interest or of value in 
it, and as a piece of literature it is 
utterly worthless. The same sort of 


Mr. Davis as a 
Vehicle for Fashion 
Plate Pictures. 
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slip-shod laziness or of frank valuation of 
the unimportance of the whole thing, 
has spoiled the making of the story as it 
has the making of the pictures. In fact, 
one gets the idea that it is scarcely 
worth while any more for Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis or Mr. Thomas Mitchell 
Pierce to do their best, being so sure of 
their market. Mr. Steele’s work is far 
better. Such a trifling bit of a book 
as this must. scarcely’ take Mr. 
Davis’s mind off of more important ques- 
tions of matter and manner. Beside the 
earlier work done in “Gallegher,” it is 
languid and inane. However, it is only 
necessary to mention the name of the 
publishers to know that the book is at- 
tractive in appearance. 


(“In the Fog.” R. H. Russell 
New York.) 


Co., 


Mrs..Emma Louise Orcutt has a novel 
in press which will be ready for the 
holiday trade. It is entitled “Esther Ma- 
ther,’ and will be found abundant in 
the portrayal of strange and vivid vicissi- 
tudes of life touched with pathos and 
lightened by humor. 


(The Grafton Press, Publishers, New 
York.) 


It is possibly because I knew “Mistress 
Joy” to be written in collaboration by 
two clever journalists who are women— 
Grace MacGogan Cooke and Annie Booth 
McKinney—that I found in it more grace 
and charm than strength, more hint of 
womanly pleasure in fine gowning, balls, 
and love-making, or in sweet peaceful- 
ness of religion, than I did power, origi- 
nality or humor. It is a Tale of Nachez 
in 1798, and is the story of a wonderfully 
pretty little Methodist, Joyce Valentine, 
who wishes to turn preacher, and is 
yet tempted for a time by the vain shows 
and glitter of this world’s frivolities. As 
an historical character Aaron Burr ap- 
pears in the pages, many gay and pleas- 
ure-loving young French people, and a 
few sober gentlemen of the gospel. it 
is attractively bound and printed. 


(“Mistress Joy.” The Century Co., 


New York.) 
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“Who shall deny 


A Neo-Romance of __ that all kinds of 


Shakespeare’s Time. fiction have 
equal right to 
exist?” propounds Mr. Robert Neilson 


Stephens in his preface to “Captain Ra- 
venshaw.” “Who shall dictate our 
choice of theme, or place, or time? Who 
shall forbid us in our faltering way to 
imagine forth the past if we like? The 
dead past, say you? As dead as yester- 
day afternoon, no more. Where’s he 
that died Wednesday? As dead as the 
Queen of Sheba. But on the pages of 
Sienkiewicz, for example, certain little 
matters of Nero’s time seem no more 
dead than last week’s divorce trials in 
the columns of those realists, the news- 
paper reporters. All that is not imme- 
diately before our eyes, whether dead or 
distant, can be visualized only by imagi- 
nation informed by description, and a 
small transaction in the reign of Eliza- 
beth can be made as sensible to the 
mind’s eye as a domestic scene between 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones in the administration 
of McKinley.” By whrch we see that 
Mr. Stephens belongs to the neo-roman- 
tic school of modern fiction, and is driven 
to its defense by the slight put upon it by 
Mr. Howells and other “realist” critics. 

As is to be expected, then, we find 
“Captain Ravenshaw,” or “The Maid of 
Cheapside,” a romance of Elizabethan 
London. It is stirring, well written and 
engages our sympathies, a fault perhaps 
being that it drags a bit at the beginning, 
making us feel we are an unnecessarily 
long time in getting into the swing of 
the tale. Captain Ravenshaw, the hero, 
is a swaggering rascal, strong physically 
and mentally, but almost a_ beggar, 
forced by the stress of circumstances 
to live a low life, of tavern brawls, law- 
less adventure, and rough play. Yet he 
is as honest as necessity will permit, 
chivalrous, and a gentleman in spite of 
all. With his ragged doublet, his pride, 
his strength and his hunger of both body 
or soul, he wins our hearts as he won 
the love of the pretty “maid of Cheap- 
side.” This girl, Milicent, is a gold- 


smith’s daughter, a small, delicate, de- 
pendent-appearing creature, witk a spirit 
and combativeness quite out of keeping 
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with her blue eyes and blonde hair. She 
strikes the taste of a gentleman villain 
Jermingham, who hires Ravenshaw to 
entice ner into illicit relations. But the 
swaggering captain himself falls in love 
with her, and thereby hangs the tale. 
Another interesting and amusing char- 
acter in the novel is that of the bashful 
scholar, Ralph Holyday. The unfolding 
of the plot is at first humorous, and then 
thrillingly exciting, especially so when 
Ravenshaw, against big odds, risks his 
life in defense of Millicent’s honor, al- 
though the girl herself at that time 
scorns him, and lays all her troubles 
at his door. However, the ending is 
“right merrie.” 

Mr. Stephens certainly knows well his 
Elizabethan London, and the truth of the 
local color is unquestionable. If we have 
a certain feeling of disappointment at 
finding a novel of Shakespeare’s time, 
with no Shakespeare in it, it is at 
least better for Mr. Stephens’ work 
than if we had such an historical figure 
to find fault with. As it is, the book has 
few weak points, and is all it sets out to 
be—a charming tale of adventure in a 
time when sport and roguery went hand 
in hand,-and rollicking and laughter were 
in the air. The illustrations are by How- 
ard Pyle and others. 

(L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Publishers.) 


The latest addi- 

Historical Biography tion to the ser- 
of an American. ies of American 
Men of Energy 

is the volume “Israel Putnam,” written 
by William Farrand Livingstone. This 
thoroughly scholarly and _ interesting 
history covers the period of Putnam’s 
life, from 1718 to 1790, and tells of his 
varied, brilliant, and useful career as 
pioneer, ranger and Major-General. The 
book is well illustrated by numerous 
good reproductions of exceedingly inter- 
esting photographs. Of the importance 
of General Putnam’s well known place 
in history, and of his personality, the 
following excerpt gives us an idea: “His 
positiveness was of that kind which cre- 
ates enthusiasm. It was inspiring to be 
in the presence of one who had never 
known fear whatsoever. The thrilling 
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exploits, from the wolf-hunt at Pomfret 
to the ride down the rocky height at 
Horseneck, were not mere adventures 
prompted by the chance of circum- 
stances. They were evidences of a force 
of character which manifested itself in 
manifold ways. The years in the French 
and Indian war were characterized, not 
only by the bold deeds of the faithful 
ranger in constantly reconnoitering the 
enemy’s camp, or in pursuing plunderers, 
or in guarding the army against sud- 
den attack, but also by that eager- 
ness for the rescue of others from danger 
which impelled him, single-handed, at the 
risk of his life, to save a comrade from 
the fury of a savage, or to steer compan- 
ions skillfully through dangerous rapids 
away from the foe, or to hasten with wis 
little band of men to the protection of 
soldiers who were under an unexpected 
assault by the enemy, and who had been 
abandoned to their fate. This was more 
than simple daring on Putnam’s part. 
It was energy and efficiency as the re- 
sult of self-forgetfulness. In the national 
struggle for independence the same qual- 
ity of character found expression in him. 
Wuen others faltered he remained strong” 
hearted. When others would question or 
debate the expediency of an undertaking 
he was eager for action. He would draw 
the British wolf out of the den, not delay 
or dally! His instant response from the 
plough to the call to service, the ride to 
Boston, the marshalling of men, the ad- 
vance to the gates of the enemy’s strong- 
hold for seige and conflict, and the mem- 
orable encounter at Bunker Hill—who 
does not recognize in these events of 
Putnam’s life a forceful purpose which 
made him the practical commander-in- 
chief of patriots? Whatever may be 
thought, from a strictly military point of 
view of his capacity for handling large 
bodies of troops, it is certain that he was 
of invaluable service in the struggle for 
liberty, in arousing men to courage and 
patriotism by his own positive nature.” 
Of such blood were the first Americans! 
“Israel Putnam” is an interesting biogra- 
phy. 


(Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 
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It is a new plan 
for children’s 
stories which 
Miss Eva Lovett 
develops in her charming book, “The 
Billy Stories,’ for Billy himself is made 
to recount the tales in which he al- 
ways appears as the redoubtable hero, 
and makes interesting for the express 
purpose of making his mother forget that 
it is his bed time. The tales are re- 
printed from the children’s page of the 
New York Sunday World. A number of 
humorous drawings add their fun to the 
bright pages, and altogether, after once 
making Billy’s acquaintance, it is quite 
out of the question to forget him again. 


(J. F.. Taylor Co., 5 and 7 East Six- 
teenth St., New York City. Price $1.00.) 


From a Small 
Boy’s Imagination. 


“Ames on Forgery,” (Its detection and 
Illustration) is not only a valuable and 
instructive work, it is also entertaining. 
It is written by Daniel T. Ames, who 
was the founder and for twenty years the 
editor of The Penman’s Art Journal of 
New York; and for thirty years has been 
Examiner of Contested Handwriting in 
courts of justice. From this it will be 
seen how high Mr. Ames’s reputation 
stands as an expert. In the book, over 
fifty cases are explained and illustrated, 
making more than seventy pages of en- 
gravings, and many of the cases are 
among the most celebrated in the world. 

(Published in New York by Ames-Rol- 
linson Co. And by Daniel T. Ames, 24 
Post St., San Francisco.) 


“The Herald’s History of Los Angeles,” 
by Charles Dwight Willara, is an attrac- 
tive book, full of entertaining Californian 
matter, and well illustrated by a quantity 
of excellent photographs. It is a valuable 
addition to our history, and seems to 
thoroughly cover the ground. There are 
thirty-three chapters, telling of such sub- 
jects as The Edge of the Spanish Em- 
pire, The Pueblo Plan, The Mission Sys- 
tem, Eighteenth Century Los Angeles, 
Exit Spain, The Epoch of Revolutions, 
The Ruin of the Missions, The Pastoral 
Age in California, The Pueblo is Made 
American, The City Takes Shape, In War 
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Times, The Coming of the Railway, The 
Modern City, etc. 

(Published by Kingsley-Barnes & Neu- 
ner Co., Los Angeles, Cal.) 


“From Fair Hawaiiland” is a collectioa 
of Hawaiian poems of a patriotic and de- 
scriptive nature, by P. Maurice McMahon. 
The book is well gotten up by the Stanley 
Taylor Company, San Francisco. 
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“Topical Discussion of Geography,” by 
W. C. Doub, seems to be a practical edu- 
cational book and a good one for teach- 
ers to have at hand. 

(The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


“The Inauguration of President Wat- 
terson,” published by the American 
Writers’ Trust, is a painful effort at fun, 
strangely and wonderfully illustrated. 





A MATTER 


OF OPINION 





Since the _ publica- 


Concerning the tion of the February 


Sons and Overland Monthly 
Daughters of —— the editor has _ re- 
ceived a rather 


voluminous letter from a Californian 
woman of Puritan lineage urging us to 
advocate more activity in “that exclu- 
sive and patriotic body, the Sons and 
- Daughters of the American Revolution.” 
The Overland Monthly is unable to ad- 
vocate any such increased “activity,” 
but we think it only fair to our corre- 
spondent to give a few reasons why. 
At the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution, Caleb Walker, the shoemaker, and 
Jasper Jones, the butcher’s son, left their 
humble cottages in Boston and did some 
very gallant skirmishing at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. As they aimed and re- 
loaded their flint-locks, they did their 
utmost to inspire a certain opening 
phrase in the Declaration to the effect 
that all men are created Free and Equal, 
and never thought at all of the advan- 
tages of fighting for the privilege of 
figuring as progenitors of the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
If we are not mistaken, the uncultured 
Minute Men entertained a very violent 
prejudice against the Colonial Dames and 
their aristocratic consorts, and shed 


their honest peasant blood to the pur- 
pose of discouraging an aristocracy and 
founding a democracy. 
purposes’ of 


The the organization 


which our lady correspondent wishes us 
te defend are, then, we think, somewhat 
at war with the Colonial atmosphere in 
which they seek to bathe. Whatever 
the raisons d’etre offered by the laws of 
such bodies, the underlying principles 
and purposes are toward founding an 
American  nobility—and from what 
stock? we venture to inquire. Why, from 
the proud descendants of the peasant- 
soldiers Caleb Waixer and Jasper Jones, 
who marched out of Boston-town one 
fine, crisp morning, enthused with the 
fallacious idea that their sons and daugh- 
ters and their sons’ and daughters’ sons 
and daughters would know no more the 
oppressions of an hereditary rule. 

It is worthy to note that these royal- 
ist societies have originated in American 
women rather than American men, and 
proves pretty conclusively that the aver- 
age wife is less democratic than her 
husband. First it was the Daughters 
ot the American Revolution, then the 
Colonial Dames, then the Daughters of 
the Crown, and then—let us hope that 
the masculine perpetrators acted invol- 
untarily—the Sons of the American 
Revolution, which arise to trouble the 
simple ghosts of Caleb Walker and Jas- 
per Jones. 

Fortunately, very few of us take the 
Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and kindred organizations, 
with sufficient seriousness to injure the 
American idea to any extent. The peas- 
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ant-soldiers of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill are much more alive to-day than 
even the most ardent Colonial Dame 
imagines. 


The United States Gov- 
ernment has every reason 
to be proud of its mail 
facilities, both in regard 
to the cheapness, quickness, and _ thor- 
oughness of delivery. A hundred years 
ago letters and papers were carried by 
private parties, slowly and at great ex- 
pense. Fifty years ago an improvement 
had been shown, but still the system 
was cumbersome and expensive. It has 
not reached perfection yet, but still it 
is one of the best in the world and is 
constantly improving. The Postal De- 
partment reaches out to every new coun- 
try to which our adventurous people go, 
and wherever the American flag flies the 
familiar two-cent postage stamp follows. 

Sometimes great dangers and priva- 
tions attenu the delivery of letters and 
papers from the loved ones at home, but 
these are overcome by the sturdiness, 
pluck and endurance of the people em- 
ployed. Such obstacles as are encoun- 
tered in Alaska are almost appalling, 
but they are overcome. Mail is now de- 
livered at Kotzebue, the farthest point 
north to which the Postal Department 


Mail Under 
Difficulties. 
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reaches. The privations undergone in 
its delivery are great. Tne route is over 
snow and ice several hundred miles. The 
start is made from St. Michaels, and a 
recent account of the winter trip is 
thrilling. Two men and six dogs formed 
the party. The mail, provisions, a gun 
and cooking utensils were carried on a 
sled. Some days but a few miles could 
be made, owing to the stormy weather 
and the almost impassable snow and ice. 
As a rule, Esquimo huts were reached at 
the end of each day’s journey, but stay- 
ing in the small, close, crowded rooms 
of these dwellings was almost as bad as 
being outside, except that they were 
warm. It was an arduous journey, but 
it was finally accomplished. The return 
was made by the way of Cape Prince 
of Wales, Port Clarence, Teller, Nome, 
Golovin Bay, and Norton Bay. 

Mail arriving only at long, irregular 
intervals seems a hardship to us who are 
accustomed to receiving it several times 
a day. Even in the country districts of 
some parts of the Union there is a free 
mail delivery that is proving a success in 
every way. It is a great convenience to 
rural residents, and the increase in letter 
writing is almost paying the Government 
for the extra outlay. But perhaps, after 
all, the joy of receiving mail in Alaska 
makes up for the long wait for it. 

















Camp Eight, Fort Bragg Woods. 


(Tre Overland Monthly is indebted to the Union Lumber Company for the pic- 
tures accompanying this article.) 
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Sawing logs into convenient lengths. 


THE RAPE OF 





(Courtesy Union Lumber Co.) 


THE REDWOOD 





BY VAL. 


“Ere over Nilus’ waking wave the strain 
Of Memnon’s morning melody was 
blown; 
Ere Cheops from his quarries clove 
the stone 
And piled his pyramid on Egypt’s plain; 
And later—ere the God-projected fame 
Of Solomon had into grandeur grown; 
Before the glory of the Greek was 
known, 
Romulus the _ she-wolf’s dugs 
drain; 


Or did 


We stood in youth where now in age we 
stand, 
Colossal types of life, that closer climb 
To clasp the stars than any living 
thing. 
Ye cherish crumbling temples that were 
planned : 
In Dian’s day, yet deem it not a crime 
Our older glory in the dust to fling.” 
L. A. ROBERTSON. 


From the Nile of Egypt to the Noyo 
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River of Mendocino County is a far cry, 
but the Poet’s Pegasus jumps all space. 
In the seaboard vales and on the coast 
hills of Mendocino County the mighty 
redwoods are continually falling to the 
ruthless axe and rapacious greed of man. 
The spirit of the woods, as voiced by 
the poet, groans in vain against the in- 
cisive invasion. Down, and ever down, 
the giants fall with thunderous sound 
and reverberation. Woe to the woodsman 
who is caught by trunk or branch of fall- 
ing tree. His days of life, or fitness for 
life’s struggle, are surely numbered. Then 
are the Redwoods mightily avenged! 
When a certain section of the timbered 
area has all its merchantable trees felled, 
the modern donkey engine is made to 
drag itself up amid the prostrate Titans 
by its own motive power. Thus a skid- 
road is gradually formed and the logs, 
linked by heavy dog-chains, forced down- 
ward to a landing place, where they are 
steam-hoisted onto cars and from thence 
steam-hauled to the mill. 
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It is curious to observe that the mod- 
ern method of logging is subject to being 
water-fed by an ancient mode of water 
carrying, which doubtless prevailed in 
Egypt at the building of the pyramids 
mentioned in the preceding verse. Water- 
bags are slung at either side of mule or 
horse, and so the donkey engine is sup- 
plied; also tubs placed along the skid- 
way are kept full by the same means. 
This is for the purpose of irrigating, or 
greasing (?) the skidway. Here again it 
is curious to note a Chinaman, with buck- 
ets suspended on shoulder stick, irrigat- 
ing the skid to ease the downward trip 
of the logs, just as his forebears watered 
their tea-rows on their native hills a thou- 
sand years ago. Nimbly as a goat the 
Chinaman skips around and down precipi- 
tous corners as the logs descend, flinging 
water here and there. Should a break 
in the linked logs occur, he will gesticu- 
late and swear in evilly excellent English 
for two or three steady minutes, assisted 
in a minor degree by a swarthy son of 
Romulus strain. All races help in the rape 
of the redwoods. It is remarkable that 
when it comes to swearing, all foreign im- 
migrants prefer to use the emphatic An- 
glo-Saxon speech. 

The manner of felling the trees and 
modern methods of yardaing and hauling 
the logs to the mill, are exceedingly well 
illustrated by the accompanying pictures. 
Also the older ways of hauling by horses 
and oxen. The tree shown is about as 
large as can be conveniently handled by 
most mills unless the logs are split by 
powder. Expert John Muir tells of a tree 
he found burned in two at Converse 
Basin in Fresno County as being the 
largest in the mountains. With the aid 
of an axe he cut into the heart of it and 
counted the rings. He counted 4,000. 
How many rings had grown when Solo- 
mon was using cedar for his temple? 
Its diameter, exclusive of bark, was vv 
feet. The log in the picture had, probably, 
about half the number of rings of Muir’s 
Sequoia Gigantea. Its birth wouid take 
us back to the time of Diana’s temple. 

‘The latter-day killing of the log is 
haru:y so rapid as the modern slaughter 
of the hog, but once it is brought to the 
mill and placed through the different 
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saws, edgers and planers, its marketing 
divisibilities are exceedingly rapid. The 
translation from timber to lumber, from 
wood in the concrete to wood in the 
abstract, making boards, planks anu 
scantling, shakes and lathes, is aided by 
all the ingenuity of man as applied to 
time and labor saving machinery. 

A less fine ear than that of the poet 
can hear the centuried spirit of the tim-- 
ber shriek as it comes in contact with 
the band saw, groan as it passes through 
the edger, and gradually the moan 
and hum become less loud as_ the 
trimmer saws and planes reduce its bulk 
to commercial sizes. All the time the Pa- 
cific Ocean plays an undertone of cease- 
less roar. Then, too, so much of it 
goes on endless links to the perpetual 
pyres which have burned, and will burn, 
ceaselessly for years! So it is—not only 
in California, but in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the stored force of centuries fla- 
grantly returning to its natural elements 
without being utilized by hasting, heed- 
less man. If all the mills in California 
were running, ..e daily rape of the red- 
wood would be far greater than it now 
is. 

Here is an item which will object-les- 
son the awful daily consumption of tim- 
ber: Over one thousand acres of tim- 
bered land are denuded every month to 
keep up the nation’s match supply, which 
is 700,000,000 matches per day, averaging 
about ten matches per head, and this is 
not in excess of the: demand. 

Here is another: Every day in these 
United States more than twenty-five thou- 
sand acres of trees are cut down and 
made into railroad ties, all kinds of lum- 
ber, furniture, etc. Even this vast cut- 
ting down only gives a small per capita 
portion among seventy-five to eighty mil- 
lions. 

Dr. W. Schlich, a well-known forest 
expert, gives the per capita consumption 
of wood in the four chief countries of 
Europe at fourteen cubic feet each year. 
He ascribes the greater consumption of 
wood to its latter-day use for paper mak- 
ing. 

Not only poets, but men of science 
and sense, which are not always synony- 
mous terms, recognize the need of heed- 





























“Yarding” 
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ing the voice of the spirit of the forest, 
The object of this writing is not to in- 
veigle against the marketing of merchant- 
able timber, but to suggest and point out 
the advisability of perpetuating the possi- 
bilities of the timbered areas. While 
deforestation is a commercial need, re- 
forestation is a present necessity for 
a necessitous future. The prosperous fu- 
ture of California in general, and San 
Francisco in particular, depends upon the 
means and methods now decided on and 
soon adopted for the. preservation, or 
rather perpetuation, of the State’s vast 
timbered resources. Mining and agricul- 
ture depend upon it. 

That the foregoing is true was ably 
witnessed to by A. L. Fellows, who read 





(Courtesy Union Lumber Co. 


logs with donkey engine. 
fastened together and “shot” down the hill 


road, where they are connected with an endless steel cable. 


The logs are to be 
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a paper before the Forestry Association 
held at Denver in August last, entitled 
“The Hydrography of California.” In it 
he said: “That there is an intimate re- 
lationship between the subjects of for- 
estry and of the water supply of any 
given region has been too well demonstra- 
ted to admit of argument. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the arid West, 
where practically no crops can be raised 
except by irrigation, and where streams 
which are used for the development of 
power for the mining industry too fre- 
auently become so low through a large 
part of the year, by deforestation, that 
mines are compelled to close down for 
long periods.” 

Even the decay of Spain as a country 
and nation has been as- 
cribed to her lack of 
providing for the future 
with her timbered 
lands. 

The utilization of 
waste lanas is generally 
suggested as an expe- 
diency for overcoming 
the coming lack of tim- 
ber, especially of coni- 
ferous woods, which 
are most in demand. 
Little England alone 
has 25,000,000 acres of 
such land _ available. 
One-fourth of this area 
if timbered would make 
that country independ- 
ent of foreign supplies. 
As Dr. Schlich says: 
“The country that first 
engages in systematic 
timber cultivation on a 
large scale will do 
much to assure its own 
perpetuity as a nation.” 

In one of his reports, 
the French expert, M. 
Melard, has these obiter 
dicta: “It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary, 
for all countries in the 
temperate latitudes to 
increase their forest re- 
sources. Governments 
should not confine 
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themselves to reforest- 
ing the mountain re- 
gions, but the plains 
should also’ be planted 
with timber wherever 
it may be made to grow. 
Not a moment should 
be lost in taking steps 
to augment the forest 
supply. A dearth of 
lumber supplies may be 
felt within the next half 
century, and a century 
is needed to grow a 
crop of timber large 
enough to make the 
most desirable lumber.” 

In the East it is ap- 
parent that already in 
many sections they are 
alive to this need. An 
authority quotes: “The 
past year has been no- 
table for the planting 
of timber. Never be- 
fore were so many 
trees planted in a sin- 
gle year. The work is 
not limited to the 
plains but extends 
throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley and to the 
Atlantic States, where 
some of the largest 
operations are now in 
progress.” 

One public-spirited 
gentleman of the age of eighty is contem- 
plating the extensive planting of acorns 
to provide for a future supply of railroad 
ties. 

What it all means may best be gath- 
ered by the thought that if all tree life 
and growth were suspended for a sin- 
gle summer throughout the world, it 
would prove the extinction of all ani- 
mal life. 


The “undercut’ 
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in a 16-foot redwood. 
(Courtesy Union Lumber Co.) 


In Sweden, the children are taught the 
value of tree-planting. Would it not be 
a good thing for the children of Cali- 
fornia to be similarly taught? Let Cali- 
fornians now see to it that they leave 
a goodly heritage of potential and natu- 
ral wealth to their posterity in the form 
of reforested lands. To this end the edu- 
cating of the children of to-day will 
prove the best means. 








